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he girl in the haystack was reading a book by 

Louisa May Alcott, while the donkey brayed, 
the rabbits played, and the rooster pecked away 
at an apricot. 

What do haystack, Alcott, donkey, rabbit, 
rooster, and apricot have in common? All started 
out as euphemisms—mild, agreeable, round- 
about words that are used in place of ones that 
seem coarse, painful, or offensive. 

Haystack? Alcott? Rooster? 

Consider the alternative: The girl in the hay- 
cock was reading a book by Louisa May Allcock, 
while the ass brayed, the conies played, and the 
cock pecked away at the apricock. — 

If you think about it—and it may help to put 
yourself in a proper Victorian frame of mind— 
some of these words, and some parts of them, 
may look a bit dicey. 

Haystack, Alcott, rooster, and the rest are rel- 
atively old euphemisms, dating from the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries when 
polite people were busy sanitizing the English 
language, expunging words that seemed to reek 
of sex, or death, or any of the body’ more 
elemental functions. They have become so deeply 
ingrained in our language that most people 
employ them today without awareness of their 
extremely checkered origins, or of what they were 
supposed to hide—the four-letter C-word in the 
case of haystack and rooster. Starting about 1750, 
cock in almost every form began to sound nasty to 
people who knew that the word also referred to a 
portion of the male anatomy. 

The new niceness amounted to a linguistic 
revolution and though commonly associated with 
Victorianism, it was largely completed before 
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Herself ascended the throne in 1837.! Other 
classic euphemisms of this period include bosom 
for breast?, pass away instead of die, limb® 
instead of leg and unmentionables for breeches 
and trousers. 

Curiously, it is in the barnyard, the domain of 
the supposedly earthy farmer, that this strain of 
prudery was especially evident, and where so 
many of the euphemisms of the period have last- 
ed the longest. 

Rooster is a prime example. The word derives 
from the Old English hrost, meaning ‘the spars or 
rafters of a house, a perch’, but it is an American- 
ism, not an Anglo-Saxonism, and only a couple of 
centuries old. The first example of rooster in A 
Dictionary of American English (1944) comes 
from 1772. A half century later, the term was still 
not familiar in Britain, as indicated by James 
Flint’s explanation to readers of his Letters from 
America that the “Rooster, or he-bird [is the] 
Cock, the male of the hen.” 

Some lexicographers have hedged their bets, 
saying that the new word “probably” was popular- 
ized for euphemistic reasons or, as the DAE put it, 
“The widespread use of this term has been ascribed 
to verbal modesty.” But there is no real doubt that 
the cause for the new word's rise was squeamish- 
ness about saying the bird’s true name, i.e., cock. 


The circumstantial evidence is overwhelming. 


Consider the many ways in which the new 
word was employed: 

The official emblem of the Democratic Party 
was the cock, but it became the rooster before 
the nineteenth century was out (and before 
Thomas Nast had pinned the donkey permanent- 


ly on the party). 
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Some people took to wearing roostercades 
instead of cockades in their hats. 

Cockroaches metamorphosed into rooster 
roaches or, even simpler—and still safer—roaches. 

Rooster fighting gained in popularity at the 
expense of cockfighting; meanwhile, game cocks 
became roosters. 

The traditional cock-and-bull tale became, in 
the Ozarks at least, a rooster-and-ox story—a 
rare, triple euphemism with the sexually charged 
bull being replaced as well as tale, which made 
some people nervous because it sounds like the 
tail one sits upon. 

The cocktail occasionally was served as a 
roostertail, and some wags suggested (to avoid 
tail again) rooster’s shirt. 


T. C. Haliburton may have been exaggerating 
in Sam Slick (1843-44) when he had a young man 
tell a maiden that her brother had become a 
rooster-swain in the Navy, not a coxswain, but 
the delicacy is in keeping with the time. 

Then there are the rooster’s cousins, the he- 
biddy (where biddy=hen) and the crower, from 
Mary E. Freeman’s Six Trees (1903): “I'm going 
to have the Plymouth Rock crower killed.” 

The reluctance to articulate cock also had 
many other repercussions. Among them: 

The cockchafer (chafer means teaser but this 
is just a kind of beetle, alas) had its name short- 
ened to chafer. The turkey cock was converted 
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into the gentleman turkey and the American 
woodcock into the timber doodle (where doodle 
just happens to be an old slang term for a child’s 
penis). 

Haycocks are almost always known nowa- 
days as haystacks. 


Weathercocks became weather vanes, even — 


_when shaped like crowers or he-biddies.° 

Children have long since given up cock hors- 
es for riding horses; the original name lives on 
only in the nursery rhyme, “Ride a Cock-horse 
to Banbury Cross.” 

The author of Little Men, Little Women, 
and other best-selling children’s books is 
Louisa May Alcott because her father, Amos 
Bronson, changed his last name from Alcox. 
Previously, it had been Alcock and, before that, 
most likely, Allcock.® 

Apricots used to be apricox or apricocks.* 

Particularly sensitive souls devised even 
more rococo expressions in order to avoid utter- 
ing cock. Thus, reporting on language in the 
Ozarks several generations ago, Vance Randolph 
wrote in Dialect Notes (Vol. VI, Part 1, 1928): “I 
myself have seen grown men, when women 
were present, blush and stammer at the mere 
mention of such commonplace bits of hardware 
as stopcocks and petcocks, and avoid describing 
a gun as cocked by some clumsy circumlocution, 
such as she’s ready t’go or th’ hammer’s back.” 

Of course, the Southern squeamishness 
about cock may also reflect the word’s use in that 
part of the world as a euphemism of sorts for the 
corresponding female part. It can be mildly 
amusing to hear, as the author did when he was 
in the army in 1957, a good ol boy tell how “She 
kept pushing my hand away, but finally I was 
able to get it on her cock.” ® 

Which is not to imply that such nervous- 
nellyism is limited to the region below the 
Mason-Dixon line. For example, consider the 
sexually potent bull. Interviewers for the 
Linguistic Atlas of New England turned up 
forty-two euphemisms for this animal’s name in 
the 1930s. 
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These included, in order of frequency: 
Gentleman cow, male, toro, sire, animal, gentle- 
man ox, critter (or creature), gentleman beast, 
male animal, male cow, roarer, masculine, bison, 
he animal, seed ox, short horn, he critter, the he, 
top ox, male ox, kooter, cow critter, he creature, 
old man, top steer, gentleman heifer, master, 
male beast, brute, male critter, man cow, cow 
man, bullock, cow topper, paddy, and bungy. 
Nor does this exhaust the possibilities: butter- 
milk cow, cow’s husband, duke, he thing, surley, 
and bullette (a young bull or baby calf) have 
been reported elsewhere. 

Again, however, it was in the isolated Ozarks 
that the taboo against bull was developed into a 
high art form. As Vance Randolph also reported: 
“It was only a few years ago that two women in 
Scott County, Arkansas, raised a great clamor for 
the arrest of a man who had mentioned a bull- 
calf in their presence. Even such words as bull- 


frog, bull-fiddle and bull-snake must be used 
with considerable caution, and a preacher at 
Pineville, Mo., recently told his flock that 
Pharaoh’s daughter found the infant Moses in 
the flags: he didn’t like to say bull-rushes.” 

For male animals, the gentleman prefix often 
has been used. In addition to gentleman cow, 
gentleman ox, and so on, sharp-eyed lexicogra- 
phers have spotted gentlemen hounds, gentlemen 
sheep and gentleman turkeys, as well as (in 
England) the gentleman who pays rent (a pig), 
the gentleman's companion (a body louse), and 
the gentleman in brown (a bedbug).? 

Lady has been employed in the same way, 
especially in England, where lady dog was for 
many years the standard evasion for “bitch.” 
Other ladies include the lady-beetle, lady-crab, 
lady-pack (a pack of female hounds), and 
apparently with tongue in cheek—lady-cobra 
and lady-pig.1© 

Besides lady dog, refined speakers have 
euphemized “bitch” as doggess, dog’s wife, 
puppy s mother (or mama), and she dog. Samuel 
Johnson got the message across with one of 
these, according to a story that he told on him- 
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self to his friend Mrs. Hester Thrale. “I did not | 


respect my own mother, though I loved her; and 
one day, when in anger she called me a puppy, | 
asked her if she knew what they called a puppys 
mother” (H. L. S. Thrale Piozzi, Anecdotes of the 
Late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 1786). Odder, to 
present-day ears, is slut, which has acquired the 
pejorative connotations of the word for which it 
stands, but which was used as a euphemism in 
the nineteenth century, when canines might be 
described politely as being either male dogs or 
sluts. A young female dog was a slut-pup.'! 
Ladies and gentlemen aren’t encountered 
very often in the animal kingdom nowadays, or 
anywhere else (except on rest room signs), but 
donkey is still very much with us." This creature 
was called ass (from the Latin asinus) until the 
eighteenth century, when polite people started 
to get antsy about saying the animal’s name 
because it sounded the same as the Anglo-Saxon 
arse, whose r had been dropped by this time 
when pronouncing it.’ The problem was 
noticed in 1785 in the first edition of A Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue by that aptly- 
named authority on slang Capt. Francis Grose, 


who defined “Johnny Bum” as “A he or jack ass; _ 


so called by a lady that affects to be extremely 
polite and modest, who would not say. . . ass 
because it was indecent.” 

Just where donkey came from is something of 
a mystery. Grose proposed an imaginative ety- 
mology: “DONKEY, DONKEY DICK. A he or 
jack ass; called donkey, perhaps, from Spanish or 
don-like gravity of that animal, intitled also the 
king of Spain’s trumpeter.”!4 A likelier explana- 
tion is that the word is a familiar form of Duncan, 
one of the personal names (Dicky, Jenny, and 
Neddy were others) commonly bestowed by 
farmers on their (four-legged) asses. 

Whatever the case, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, if not before, donkey was 
the word that most nice people were using most 
of the time, except in backward Ireland, where 
ass was retained, and in Scotland, where the ani- 
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mal commonly went by the name of Cuddie, 
perhaps from another personal name, Cuthbert. 
If the creature was male, the basic ass might also 
be obscured to varying degrees by calling it a 
jackass, jassack, jack, or, quaintest of all, John 
Donkey. Thus, in Fisher's River [North 
Carolina] Scenes and Characters (1859), Harden 
E. Taliaferro noted: “Some one passed the road 
with a long-eared animal, politely called a John 
Donkey.” 

Not, strictly speaking, a barnyard animal, 
though it is often kept in a cage there, is the rab- 
bit, whose name is a euphemism for cony—a 
word that conjured up extremely bad thoughts 
in the minds of our early nineteenth-century 
ancestors. To begin at the beginning: 

Rabbit originally referred only to the young 
of the hippity-hoppity Lepus Cunicula; an adult 
of the species was a cony (also spelled coney, 
conig, conyng, cunning, cunny, etc.). The dis- 
tinction was maintained at least until the early 
seventeenth century, but was generally lost by 
the middle of the eighteenth. The people who 
were most familiar with the animal—game- 
keepers, poachers, furriers, and cooks, for 


everyone else called the animal, whether adult 
or young, a rabbit.!° 

Volume C of the OED, compiled in 1888-93, 
when Victorianism was in full flower, refers 
guardedly to the “obsolescence” of cony without 
attempting to explain what happened. Yet the 
reason is clear enough to anyone who knows why 
the cock and the ass lost their true names and 
who also knows that from the sixteenth century, 
if not before, cony was both a term of endear- 
ment for a woman and a nickname for her most 
private part. Thus, as an endearment, from John 
Skelton’s The Tunnyng of Elynour Rummyng, of 
1528: “He calleth me his whytyng, His nobbes 
and his conny.” 

Meantime, the use of cony in the other, 
strictly anatomical sense was reinforced not 
only by the furry physical resemblance!®, but by 


a semantic relationship, since cony probably is 
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cognate to the heavily tabooed cunt (cunnus in 
Latin). The original pronunciation of cony also 
helped kill the word: it rhymed with honey or 
money, as in “A pox on your Christian cockatri- 
ces! They cry like poulterers’ wives, ‘No money, 
no coney.” (Philip Massinger and Thomas 
Dekker, The Virgin Martir, a Tragedie, 1622). 
And as if this were not enough, cony also bore 
other pejorative meanings: a cony or Tom cony 
was a simpleton; to engage in conny catching 
was to live by tricking or swindling!”, a cony (or 
cunny) warren was a brothel, and to make a fist 
with one’s thumb inside, as girls often do, was to 
be cunny thumbed. With all these factors com- 
bining against cony, it is not hard to see why rab- 
bit became the preferred term of polite people, 
who were not so polite that they didn’t know 
what cony-pronounced-cunny sounded like. 
However, an annoying difficulty remained: cony 
appeared in the Bible. What was one to do when 


reading sacred Scripture? And with women in 
the congregation! 

Not until the start of the nineteenth century 
did our incipient Victorian forefathers and fore- 
mothers arrive at the proper solution, i.e., change 
the pronunciation of cony. As The Oxford English 
Dictionary notes: John Walker, whose pronounc- 
ing dictionary was published in 1791, knew only 
the cunny pronunciation, but Benjamin H. Smart, 
who revised Walker’s opus in 1836, knew both. 
While admitting that the word “is familiarly pro- 


nounced cunny,” Smart ordained that cony is 
“proper for a solemn reading.” 

And so it is, even unto our own day, that mila- 
dy may wear of cony coats, but only with a long o, 
and that we unconsciously pay tribute to the 
hang-ups of our pre-Victorian ancestors by not 
saying cunny when we speak of visiting Coney 
Island, New York, or Coney Creek, Colorado. 


1. The first edition of one of the key markers of this 
period of linguistic change, The Family Shakespeare, 
appeared in 1807, twenty years before Victoria became 
queen. As explained in the preface to the enlarged second 
edition of 1818, this work cleaned up the Bard by omitting 
“those words and expressions . . . which cannot with pro- 
priety be read aloud in a family.” Though generally credit- 
ed to Thomas Bowdler, whose name appeared on the sec- 
ond edition, modern scholarship suggests that the project 
was begun and largely carried out by his sister, Henrietta 
Maria Bowdler. As a genteel maiden lady, she apparently 
preferred to remain anonymous rather than acknowledge 
that she understood the meaning of the passages that she 
excised. Note that the Bowdlers used Family in the book 
title in the same “no sex” sense as we do today when we 
speak. of family newspapers or family time on TV. 

2. Quite an old word, dating to ca. 1000, bosom origi- 
nally was androgynous. Thus, “wife of his bosom” was more 
common than “husband of her bosom,” though both phras- 
es appear in the King James Version of the Bible of 1611. 
The female sense of bosom became dominant however, as 
refined people began employing it, starting about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, in place of breast. Thus, we 
have it on Boswell’s authority that bosom was Samuel 
Johnson’s word of choice in 1749 when he explained to 


,_ David Garrick why he had decided to stop visiting Drury 
-Lane’s “green room” (as the waiting room for actors was 


called even then): “Pll come no more behind your scenes, 
David; for the silk stockings and white bosoms of your 
actresses excite my amorous propensities.” (And who ever 
said that lexicographers only have eyes for words?) Within 
the next several generations bosoms began blossoming 
everywhere. Breast pins turned into bosom pins, women 
began padding themselves with false bosoms and fastidious 
farmers began referring to the bosoms of their plows. Not 
surprisingly, the avoidance of breast extended to its func- 
tions. When Noah Webster published a bowdlerized edi- 
tion of the Bible in 1833 (“with Amendments of the lan- 
guage,” as he put it), he consistently replaced to give suck 
with to nourish or to nurse. 

3. Limb was popularized as a euphemism for leg by 
Americans, judging from the experience of Capt. Frederick 
Marryat, who reported in his A Diary in America (1839) 
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how he had shocked a young woman by inquiring if she had 
hurt her leg when she fell from a rock while viewing 
Niagara Falls. Apologizing for his “want of refinement,” 
which he attributed to his “having been accustomed only to 
English society,” the captain asked how he could avoid giv- 
ing offense if the occasion ever arose when he simply had 
to mention “such articles.” Limb, the young lady explained, 
was the proper term, adding that she herself was “not so 
particular as some people are, for I know those who always 
say limb of a table, or limb of a piano-forte.” (This was 
limb’s second incarnation as a euphemism. Much earlier, 
going back to the thirteenth century, men were said to have 
privy limbs—one apiece, unlike legs.) The avoidance of leg 
extended to the dinner table, where, instead of the legs of 
chicken and other fowl, people started gnawing on joints, 
drumsticks, and dark meat (as opposed to white meat for 
the equally impolite breast). 

4. So strong was the taboo against leg that a host of 
euphemisms developed for the garments that cover the, er, 
lower extremities. Unmentionables is the ultimate in 
euphemisms, totally blotting out the offensive term. Its kin 
include inexpressibles, (dated to 1790 and apparently the 
oldest of this particular lot), indescribables, indispensables, 
ineffables, unspeakables, unutterables, and unwhisperables, 
along with such marginally more specific terms as nether 
continuations, nether garments, sit-inems, and _ sit-down- 
upons. Some of these have since been extended to include 
underclothes. Thus, twentieth-century women have been 
known to don upper unmentionables and lower unmention- 
ables as well as the still more impenetrable don’t-men- 
tion’ems and mustn’t-mention ems. 

5. The tradition of making vanes in this shape dates 
from a ninth-century papal decree that churches should be 
topped with cocks to remind the faithful not to deny 
Christ, as did the apostle Peter, who ignobly fulfilled 
Jesus’s prophecy (Luke 22:34) that “the cock shall not crow 
this day, before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou know- 
est me.” 

6. This appears to reflect well on one of Louisa May's 
progenitors. 

7. The word entered English in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury as abrecock(e) and subsequently was respelled apric- 
ock under the misapprehension that the name derived 
from the Latin apricus ‘sunny’. The modern spelling has 
been dated to 1580 in The Oxford English Dictionary, long 
before the era of pre-Victorian prudery, but the two forms 
co-existed up to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Apricock’s demise at this time is, to say the least, highly sus- 
picious. The true Latin root of the fruit’s name, by the way, 
is praecoquum, ‘precooked’, i.e. ‘early ripened’, making 
apricot a cousin of cook, cuisine, culinary, kitchen, and—as 
applied to people who ripen early—precocious. 

8. The female sense may be a different word, a sur- 
vival of the English dialectical cock or, in fuller form, cock- 
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le, from the shellfish. “Cockles” is glossed as “The labia 
minora” in Slang and Its Analogues (J. S. Farmer and W. 
E. Henley, Vol. II, C. to Fizzle, 1891). This would be a 
case of resemblance, the cockle being a mollusk, related to 
the clam and the oyster—other tight-lipped bivalves 
whose names also have been used in the same slang sense, 
both alone and with flourishes as in bearded clam and 
bearded oyster. 

9. In this instance, the sex of the creature is less impor- 
tant than the desire of the British to avoid pronouncing bug 
because it is the first syllable of buggery. A grander English 
term for the same critter is Norfolk Howard. This latter 
name derives from an advertisement in the London Times 
of June 26, 1862, in which Joshua Bug, landlord of the 
Swan Tavern in Wakefield, announced that he had changed 
his surname to Norfolk Howard. Yet another indication of 
the British desire to avoid bug was the retitling for publica- 
tion in Britain of Edgar Allan Poe’s The Gold Bug as The 
Golden Beetle (cited by Falk Johnson, in The American 
Mercury, Nov. 1950). 

10. The English ladybird, which is what Americans call 
a ladybug, is in a class by itself. Here, ladybird is an old 
possessive, equivalent to Our Lady's Bird. The term also 
has been used as an endearment (e.g. Claudia Taylor 
“Ladybird” Johnson) as well as a byword for a tart or lewd 
woman. The double meaning is what causes the nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet to interject “God forbid!” immediately 
after saying “What, lamb! What, ladybird!”—only realizing 
as the words come out of her mouth the full import of what 
she has just said. 

11. Of course, bitch was tabooed even more strongly 
from about the mid-eighteenth to the mid-twentieth cen- 
turies. Hence, the many euphemisms for “son of a bitch,” 
such as son of a bachelor (Melville used this one in Moby 
Dick, 1851), son of a Beechnut Gum (among grade-school- 
ers), son of a biscuit eater, son of a gun, son of a sea cook, 
and so on. Often, the phrase was blanked out for public 
consumption, as in “Vou ate a. son Gt =a 
b----.’ replied the squire, ‘for all your laced coat” (Henry 
Fielding, Tom Jones, 1749) or “Trampas spoke: “Your bet, 
you son-of-a- -----,””"(Owen Wister, The Virginian, 1902). As 
recently as 1984, then-Vice President George Bush’s wife 
Barbara was quoted as saying that Geraldine A. Ferraro, 
the Democratic nominee for her husband's job, was a “four- 
million-dollar—I can’t say it, but it rhymes with ‘rich’”” (The 
New York Times, Oct. 8, 1984). But most people have out- 
grown this inhibition, partly because society has changed — 
and partly because the word itself has been devalued 
through overuse, so that it now seems tame compared to 
others that may come to mind. Even that citadel of 
respectability, The New York Times, will print it, as it did 
March 1, 1986, less than two years after Mrs. Bush’s bon 
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mot, reporting that President Ronald Reagan had referred 
to journalists as “Sons of bitches.” (The Great 
Communicator didn’t know that he was speaking in front of 
an open microphone.) 

12. Showing that the doggy sense of lady is not entire- 
ly obsolete, herewith a comparatively recent sighting of 
same, from The New York Times, of Dec. 3, 1991: 
“Mendel’s first lady is . . . likely to be a Newfoundland,” 
where Mendel was a border collie, so named because he 
was a participant in a genetic study. 

13. Pronunciation of arse as ass was part of a general 
dropping of r before s, also evidenced in such pairs as 
burst/bust, curse/cuss, horse/hoss and in the name of the 
fish, the bass, formerly known as the barse. Just when this 
happened in the case of arse is impossible to say, but it 
seems likely that Shakespeare knew the r-less pronuncia- 
tion and was playing upon it when he chose Bottom as the 
name of the weaver who is transformed into an ass in A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (1594). One hundred and fifty 
years later, Alexander Pope certainly knew it, as evidenced 
by his attack on Colley Cibber (ca. 1742) “Cibber! Write, 
all thy Verses upon Glasses/The only way to savem from 
our Arses.” 3 

14. Grose’s definition provides the oldest citation for 
donkey in The Oxford English Dictionary. 

15. The distinction between coney and rabbit was lost 
on even so knowledgeable a person as Dr. Johnson, who 
employed the two terms interchangeably in his Dictionary 
of the English Language (1755). 

16. Cony is similar in this respect to such other current 
slang terms for the female genitalia as cat, beaver, monkey, 
pussy, and squirrel. The short form of bunny also enjoyed 
the same low anatomical meaning. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, according to Capt. Francis Grose’s A Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, for a sailor “to touch bun 
for luck” before going on a voyage was something like—but 
not too much like—rubbing a rabbit’s foot. 

17. The term was popularized by Robert Greene’s A 
Notable Discovery or the Art of Conny Catching (1592). 
This work kept Green’s name before the public for sixty 
years or so, but today he is remembered almost exclusively 
for his attack on a rival playwright in A Groatsworth of Wit, 
also published in 1592: “For there is an upstart crow, beau- 
tified with our feathers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapped 
in a player’s hide supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blank verse as well as the best of you; and . . . is in 
his own conceit the only Shake-scene in a country.” 


Hugh Rawson is director of Penguin Reference Books as well 
as the author of Rawson’s Dictionary of Euphemisms & Other 
Doubletalk (Crown, 1995) and other books about language. 
With Margaret Miner, he has compiled four dictionaries of 
quotations, the most recent being The American Heritage 
Dictionary of American Quotations (Penguin, 1997). 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


In Time Magazine, November 8, 1998, in an 
article on John Podesta, White House chief of 
staff, is the following: “. . . Podesta wielded ‘the 
invisible hand that drove the process,’ pushing the 
lawyers to be more forthcoming but also reigning 
in the dump-everything-we-have strategy.” 

[*I believe this must be a result of the 
Imperial Presidency.” Submitted by Charles L. 
Nix, Fulton, New York| 


PPE 


Geotfrey Durham is now literally half the 
man he was; in the last three years he has gone 
from 24 stone to 13. [From the Daily Telegraph| 


GOL 


You re never too young to start learning Ss 
and never too old to stop! [from an ad for 
Britannica CD-ROM in mail order catalogue] 


GOL 


MAGNET WORKERS STICK TO STRIKE 
[from the Morning Star] 


GOL 


A Hawke’s Bay vineyard has launched an 
expensive nationwide advertising campaign to 
promote a new vintage which it calls Tutaekuri 
Riesling, adopting the name of the river which 
flows nearby. If it had consulted Maori language 


speakers beforehand, it would have learnt that 


the word translates literally—no two ways about 
it—as “dog shit.” [from the Morning Star (in a 
diary column written by the late “Siccologist” 
Noel Hilliard) | 


GOL 


SLIM DISEASE GIRL VANISHES [from 
the Daily Mirror] 


[the above submitted by Mat Coward] 
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Airspeak 


Paul J. Sampson 
(psampson@airmail.net) 


n the ninety-odd years since the Wright 

Brothers got us started, we aviators have 
evolved a nearly impenetrable jargon. Like most 
technojabber, our lingo bristles with acronyms 
and uses ordinary words in senses so special that 
outsiders can only guess what we mean. 

Some of our slang has bled into mainstream 
speech; “roger wilco” is used pretty frequently, 
not always accurately. It means “I understand 
and will comply” with an instruction. “Over and 
out,” a phrase I have never actually heard an avi- 
ator use, means “It’s your turn to talk; I’ve fin- 
ished transmitting.” (Actually, we usually just 
take turns talking, but the phrase survives 
because only one person can talk at a time on a 
two-way radio.) 

That word roger has an official meaning, laid 
down in the Pilot/Controller Glossary published 
by the Federal Aviation Administration. It means 
“I have received all of your last transmission,” 
and the Glossary tells us sternly that it “should 
not be used to answer a question requiring a yes 
or no answer.” For that, we are told to say “affir- 
mative” or “negative.” But in everyday usage, 
roger, or more emphatically “roger that,” just 
means some degree of agreement. British avia- 
tors might take it in a more scandalous sense, 
since roger is Brit slang for ‘fuck’. 

The aeronautical usage of roger is supposed 
to have come from the phonetic alphabet; roger 
is the first letter of “reply.” Maybe so, but most 
recent and current phonetic alphabets use other 
words for the letter R. 

Actually, phonetic alphabets are a rich subject 
in their own right. They go back before voice 
radio, to the early days of telephony, and they 
vary from country to country, even among nations 
that speak the same language. The following is 
currently used by both American and interna- 
tional aviators, and it has, to me, the charm of a 
found poem: 
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Alfa bravo charlie 

delta echo foxtrot 

golf hotel india 

juliet kilo lima 

mike november oscar 

papa quebec romeo 

sierra tango uniform 

victor whiskey x-ray 

yankee zulu 

Everyone who speaks on an aircraft radio has 
a name; it’s known as a call sign. Military pilots 
have appropriately bloodcurdling names like 
Bandit and Raider. The rest of us take our call 
signs from our aircraft type and registration 
number. I am usually Cherokee One Five Five 
Three Three. After I’ve introduced myself, I can 
abbreviate my name to Five Three Three. If I am 
flying in controlled airspace under radar obser- 
vation, the controller will give me another name, 
a series of four digits that I dial into my 
transponder. This number will appear on the 
controller’s radar screen; it is called a Squawk. 
The word is also a verb; the controller may tell 
me to “Squawk One Seven Four Niner,” for 
instance. Note the last digit: niner, never nine, 
which rhymes too nearly with five for clarity on a 
scratchy radio. 

Some aero terms seem to survive from nauti- 
cal usage; we are abeam of something when it’s 
90 degrees to either side. We also speak of (and 
employ) that old sailor’s technique, dead reckon- 
ing. And until recently, flight plan forms had a 
space for “souls on board,” surely a survival from 
ships’ manifests. More recent forms call pro- 
saically for “number of persons aboard.” 

Pilots often depart from the standard vocabu- 
lary. For instance, if a controller tells us to watch 
for traffic he sees near us on his radar, we are 
supposed to say “Negative contact” or “Traffic in 
sight.” In fact, you’re likely to hear “No joy” or 
“Tally-ho.” 

This kind of loose talk is more common 
around country airports without control towers. 
If you fly into tower-infested airfields, you have to 
deal closely with Air Traffic Control. The con- 
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trollers are very strict about communications. On 
my first student solo flight into such a field, the 
tower lady told me to “Say intention,” a standard 
phrase that means what it seems to: “Tell me 
what you intend to do.” But my unpracticed ear 
heard it as “Pay attention,” and took it as the kind 
of nagging I used to get from the nuns in grade 
school. My feelings were hurt until I realized 
what she had said. 

Later on, I heard the same phrase trip up 
another student. I fly in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area, home to many flight schools. Some of them 
specialize in training foreign students. The con- 
troller asked one of them to “Say intention.” 
After a little pause, he keyed the microphone, 
cleared his throat, and announced: “I intend to 
complete my training for the Commercial Pilot 
rating and return to my own country.” The con- 
troller asked no further questions. 

There’s a special vocabulary for weather. 
American usage is pretty straightforward: 
Scattered clouds at two thousand feet, ceiling 
[layer of clouds that obscure the whole sky] at ten 
thousand, wind one-eight-zero |degrees magnet- 
ic] at 15 knots [nautical miles per hour] with 
gusts to 22, and so on. Weather reports speak of 
minima, a persnickety way to say “minimum per- 
missible weather conditions for safe operation.” 
Acronyms abound in weather jargon. Storms are 
designated by VIP level, which is not a descrip- 
tion of the status of big shots, but the readout of 
an instrument called a Video Integrator and 
Processor, which describes the intensity of storms 
as Level 1 through 6, weak to murderous. These 
warnings may come to us from a PIREP, pro- 
nounced “pie rep” and short for pilot report. And 
we are always alert for SIGMETs, which are 
reports of Significant Meteorological conditions. 

Other cultures apparently allow more creativ- 
ity in reporting weather. I heard of a British pilot, 
flying in the United States, who was asked for an 
in-flight weather report. His reply: “Appalling, 
old fellow. Simply appalling.” 


Paul Sampson is an aviator, essayist and poet who 
hopes to be appointed some day to an endowed Chair of 
Conjectural Etymology. 
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A Brief History Of The Official 
Scrabble Players Dictionary 
(OSPD) 


Daniel L. Pratt 
(DLPratt123@aol.com) 


he following omits a lot of details unknown 

to me; anyone able to fill in gaps is encour- 
aged to inform me. It concentrates overmuch on 
my tiny involvement, but I think every history 
should contain at least a few facts. 

It’s been fifty years since the Scrabble 
Crossword Game was first commercially pro- 
duced, but it was invented more than a decade 
earlier by Alfred Butts, an architect temporarily 
unemployed during the Depression. He was 
quoted as having excluded proper nouns from 
the game because he feared someone playing og 
as in “Uncle Og.” It’s clear that using a dictionary 
was no more than an afterthought for Butts, since 
it would have been easy enough to permit og only 
if it was in a dictionary. 

Beginning in 1948, James Brunot produced 
sets commercially first in his home, then at a 
nearby abandoned schoolhouse. For several 
years, he was able to keep pace, but by 1953, he 
had to turn production over to Selchow & 
Righter, the makers of Parcheesi, because 
Scrabble was sweeping the country. A December, 
1953 Life article states: “Currently, a bitter 
national controversy revolves around the use of 
the words ma and pa and the do, re, mi, etc. of 
the musical scale.” 

When Brunot developed the game, he rec- 
ommended use of a standard, abridged diction- 
ary, because it would be “portable, familiar, and 
easily affordable,” according to the June 1980 
issue of Scrabble Players News (SPN). But he 
turned down several requests to endorse one dic- 
tionary or another as the official dictionary. 

In 1953 the manufacturer licensed Grosset & 
Dunlap to publish The Scrabble Word Guide by 
Orleans and Jacobson, 30,000 or so words 
extracted from Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
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College Dictionary. The 1953 Life article states 
that they literally tore the dictionary in two, with 
Orleans taking one half of the alphabet, and 
Jacobson the other, accounting for some internal 
inconsistency in the result. Though badly done by 
current standards, the main complaint against it 
is that it is still periodically in print, even though 
no dictionary in print can explain to you the 
meaning of such curious inclusions as oii. (It’s a 
New Zealand muttonbird, now known as the 
sooty shearwater. Curiously, muttonbird is not in 
FW. at least not the 1947 edition from which 
this definition is taken.) The same authors pro- 
duced How to Win at Scrabble; the 1976 reprint 
of the 1955 British edition, on page 28, states “ . 
.. any word . . . is permitted. .. . This includes . . 
. interjections . . .; Scottish words; Latin words 
that are now accepted . . . as part of the English 
language, like qua . . .; names of letters of other 
languages, like alef and omega; ... sombrero... 
adieu .. .. and shortened forms . . . such as obit or 
pram.” Curiously, the word guide has none of 
F&W’s many Scottish words; letters of foreign 
alphabets appear haphazardly (alef and upsilon 
in; pe and lambda missing). 

The first manufacturer-sponsored tourna- 
ment outside New York was held in Baltimore in 
1973. By then Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
College Dictionary had become the standard. 
Sometime in the 1960s New York City’s finest 
players gathered at the Flea House (more for- 
mally known as the Chess & Checkers Club). 
One, a lexicographer at Funk & Wagnalls, want- 
ed an unabridged but others championed Fu W 
as the “best of a poor lot of abridged collegiates,” 
apparently because it had the longest lists of 
undefined derivatives in un-, re-, er-, etc. 
(Indeed, to this day OSPD has 70 mis- entries, 
such as misstop, not to be found anywhere else 
but FdxyW, but don’t let me outcavil.) 

FW was a good start, but difficulties weren’t 
hard to find. In early 1974 the New York elite 
decided that qs, aes, and the other FW plurals 
of letters would no longer be acceptable. At the 
1974 Baltimore vs. New York match, held in 
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Philadelphia, a New York player pluralized few, 
knowing that the New York word judge would see 
few as a noun in F¢rW and rule the play accept- 
able (he felt very clever about himself too). 
Adjectives could be compared only if a word's 
first part of speech was adjective; thus smarter 
was disallowed but mainest and waurest (from 
Scottish waur, ‘worse’) were permitted. (The 
loser of that challenge called it the “worstest” 
decision he’d ever heard.) By the time of the first 
North American championship, in 1978, the 
guidelines required that words be grammatical. 
F&-W omitted such words as coven, outage, bus- 
load, surreal, and uracil (a basic component of 
life itself). Caracara lacked a_ part-of-speech 
label, which was deemed essential. Everyone 
agreed that something had to be done. Under the 
auspices of Jim Houle, the manufacturer- 
appointed head of Scrabble Crossword Game 
Players, something was. 

Merriam was chosen as publisher for OSPD. — 
Someone made the decision to take all the words 
in one or more of the five American college dic- 
tionaries then in print (including F&W, which 
might have already gone out of print, another 
good reason for a new standard); exactly which 
five was never specified, apparently for legal rea- 
sons. People were appointed to scour these dic- 
tionaries for words, and thus the OSPD was born. 
Work was under way at least as early as 1976, 
when the project was announced in SPN. In the 
next issue there was a display of the opening 
OSPD entries: “AA (N) pl. AAS rough, cindery 
lava... .” in the actual fonts chosen for the final 
product. It was scheduled to appear in 1977, but 
delays attributed to Merriam’s painstaking check- 
ing kept it from being official until September 1, 
1978. When David Prinz was being awarded first 
prize at that first North American championship, 
he was credited with being one of the compilers 
of OSPD. SPN #19, June 1978, informs us: “Also 
working with Scrabble Players and Dave were 
Jonathan Hatch, Kathy Flaherty and Bernie 
Teitelbaum among others.” It’s been said that the 
compilers were upset at not being given galley 
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proofs to check. The initial printing had a fair 
share of typos, which Merriam said was normal 
for a work of this kind. One of the last to be dis- 
covered was cresive (for crescive). None of the 
compilers was active in tournaments much 
beyond 1980. 

Not long after OSPD appeared, a noted 
expert sent me an anguished letter; apparently 
whoever scoured FW hadn’t done a very com- 
plete job, since amblyopy, babylike, bearwood, 
and quite a few others had been overlooked. 

Although the New World dictionary is reput- 
ed to have been one of the five sources, it seems 
its scourer was extremely selective at best. Few 
OSPDI1 words, if any, derive from this source. 
(OSPD1: OSPD, Ist edition.) In about 1980, oe (a 
Faeroese whirlwind in New World but unknown 
to OED) was added to OSPD, no doubt because 
of strategic considerations. 

The American Heritage Dictionary fulfills its 
goals admirably, but in doing so contributes a 
word to the OSPD all by itself only seldom. 
Nonetheless, its first edition contributed ed (the 
~ letter S), a rare spelling not found in subsequent 
editions or in its competitors. 

A lot of OSPD words were solely from the 
Random House College Edition, including the 
egregious misprint duodenas, which was deleted 
without much fuss. An early ad for OSPD men- 
tioned bivinyl as a word you'd find only in the 
OSPD. It actually came from Random House, 
possibly from an edition by then already super- 
seded. I never understood why its inclusion was 
considered a plus. Early ads said that no other 
dictionary contained more two-letter words than 
OSPD, which is clearly untrue of Merriam’s 
unabridged, among others. Later ads said that no 
other dictionary contained all the 2- to 8-letter 
words in OSPD, which is true enough. 

Merriam’s Eighth Collegiate of course had a 
lot to contribute. It had words like tv and qt, 
unpunctuated, uncapitalized abbreviations which 
were sidestepped only at the special request of 
some hero at Scrabble Players. This 8th edition 
marked the first appearance of et, as in “I et my 
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supper’; perhaps no other OSPD word has been 
so thoroughly derided. 

Although ate has a standard pronunciation 
“et”, the spelling et appears in no competitor's 
works, but still is found in Merriam-Webster’s 
Tenth Edition. 

Someone, somewhere, decided that words 
marked as foreign in FUW would be accepted 
despite the obvious flouting of the standard rules. 
I complained about this to Jim Houle, citing the 
words oui, ja, and nyet as examples, while noting 
the absence of non, nein, and da. Sure enough, 
when OSPD appeared in 1978, those three words 
were gone. Letters to Scrabble Players supported 
the deletions by an 8-to-1 margin. I wrote again, 
saying that the trio were only examples, and that 
there were many others, such as bitte. In due 
course bitte was banished, but no others. (If only 
I had mentioned the foreign surname preposi- 
tions da, de, dei, des, and von instead! Kibitzers 
never believed my correct explanation, da as in 
“Leonardo da Vinci.”) There was never an expla- 
nation from Jim, who nonetheless deserves a lot 
of credit for what he did accomplish. 

Eventually I became suspicious of the form 
papulan, and traced it to FUW, which lacked 
papular; 1 deduced a typographical error. Jim 
Houle apparently didn’t quite believe me, so he 
wrote to the publisher, who responded with 
thanks for notifying them of an error which had 
appeared in their dictionaries since 1913. And 
papulan was officially banished, unfortunately 
without any public explanation, and only for a 
few months. The division of Scrabbledom into 
two camps, word lovers and pros, had evidently 
already begun, and it would seem that some pro 
would rather play with typos than unlearn a 
ghost word. 

Joe Edley is perhaps the prototypical pro. He 
burst on the scene in 1980, winning the second 
North American championship, and _ later 
became the only person to perform that feat 
twice. Reporters seemed befuddled when he 
was unable to give the meaning of a key word in 
his victory, xystoi. Joe explained that he had 
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taken a job as a night watchman to memorize the 
OSPD, but meanings were a waste of time. 
About a third of the reporters gave a more or less 
accurate account; another third emended the 
word to xysti; the final third accused the champ 
of playing a phony! (xystos was in FUW, but I do 
not know how its plural was intuited. Most 
unusual inflections are found in Merriam’s 
unabridged, but in this case the singular is miss- 
ing.) 

OSPD nonetheless contains rudimentary 
meanings. Anatase is “a mineral.” Verbatim is 
“word for word.” In many cases, the information 
provided is all that a pro or amateur would want. 
What is more significant is that every allowable 
inflection of every entry is indicated more or less 
clearly. E.g., crumby, crumbier, crumbiest, or 
crummy, -mier, -miest. 

A frequent contributor to SPN at this time 
was Joe Leonard, who became known as the 
Listmaster General. Joe has never played at a 
club or tournament, and does not even own a 
phone, but he has corresponded with me and 
many other Scrabble aficionados for years. 
Among the lists Joe began keeping were words in 
standard college dictionaries not in OSPD. At 
first, the bulk were from New World, but as the 
years passed, there were a lot from other sources 
as well, not to mention words overlooked from 
F&W, such as trold (which accounts for the dou- 
ble appearance of troll in OSPD1). 

My constant complaints, or perhaps I should 
say suggestions, about the OSPD, led Jim Houle 
to appoint Joe, me, and a half dozen others to a 
Dictionary Advisory Board. Unfortunately, the 
time was never ripe for this board to do anything. 
By 1988, Jim had departed, and Joe Edley had 
assumed leadership of the SCGP, renamed the 
National Scrabble Association (NSA). Joe sent 
out the list of potential new words compiled by 
Joe Leonard to people on a somewhat revised 
D.A.B., but it’s not immediately clear that their 
comments made any difference. They never 
interacted as a group. So unfortunately a history 
of the OSPD is complete without any attempt to 


remember the names of everyone on the Board. 
(Edley explained that Merriam had only a brief 
window in which to act.) 

Joe Leonard’s list came with several appen- 
dices. In one, apparently trademarked OSPDI1 
entries such as invar were listed; several were 
removed. Joe also wrote, “It should be noted that 
the present OSPD contains numerous words list- 
ed as foreign in the source dictionaries, such as 
aine, ainee, duc, duci, duelli, duomi, ecole, and 
enfin.” Several of these words were removed 
when OSPD2 was produced. I wrote to Joe Edley 
that these words were meant only as examples of 
many foreign words not meeting the standards of 
the rules, and got the same response as from Jim 
Houle: nada. At least au, aux, du, ja, and a hun- 
dred others noted by Joe Leonard were not 
added! All this despite SPN #31’s endorsement of 
the standard box rules in June 1980. To this day 
about five dozen entries in OSPD derive from 
words marked foreign in their source dictionary 
(occasionally, more than one source), such as 
ami(e), ennuye(e), jeu, madre, mijnheer, ubique, 
and yom. OSPD2 took effect in 1991, thirteen 
years after the first edition. 

Hasbro had become the game’s owner. 
OSPD3 apparently was born when the mother of 
the eponymous Hassenfeld Brothers noticed an 
ethnically offensive term in OSPD2. Hasbro 
decided to remove all objectionable words. This 
question had been discussed during the planning 
of OSPD1, and it was decided to adopt a literal 
interpretation of the box rules, which were silent 
about such words. Of course, college dictionaries 
admitted few offensive words in 1948; the 1973 
F&W had no taboo words, but it did have many 
racial slurs. A majority of NSA members protest- 
ed the removal of objectionable words, with even 
more gusto than they protest the removal of any 
other game piece, with the result that the Official 
Scrabble Players Dictionary is no longer official. 
Merriam took a somewhat simplistic approach to 
the deletions, and libber and fatso were deleted 
because their usage notes specified their deroga- 
tory connotation. (dunce and dunderhead likewise 
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have derogatory connotations, but since that is 
implied by their denotations, they were not sub- 
ject to deletion.) Among the deletions was skimo, 
a word acceptable in tournaments even though it 
cannot be found in any dictionary in print even if 
OSPD is considered a dictionary. OSPD3 is 
endorsed by the NSA for school and recreational 
use, but for tournaments OSPD2+ was used. The 
+ stands for words added to OSPD2 to make 
OSPD3, a sizable but manageable list. Members 
did not want to use OSPD3+, since in that case 
the + list would have been the objectionable 
words themselves. 

Merriam took the OSPD3 opportunity to 
update the wordlist in general. OSPD2 had been 
based in part on Merriam-Webster’s Ninth 
Edition, but Merriam-Webster’s Tenth Edition 
appeared in 1993, in plenty of time for OSPD3's 
debut in 1995. It should be noted that (except for 
cornpones) the additions apparently come only 
from Merriam and not from its competitors, and 
it remains to be publicized exactly who did the 
compilation. Since the compiler missed over one 
hundred more or less familiar Merriam- 
Webster's Tenth Edition words, such as bigs, redi- 
als, and others, perhaps it’s best that we not 
know. Certain additions, such as ab and fatwa, 
joined Merriam-Webster’s Tenth Edition only 
with the 1995 edition. The list that Merriam sup- 
plied for the NSA’s Dictionary Committee’s 
perusal in 1996 contained the omissions, so they 
are acceptable in the Tournament Word List 
even if missing from early printings of OSPD3. 
Annually, Merriam makes available a list of a 
hundred or so new entries for its Collegiate, most 
of them multiword or otherwise of no interest to 
the game, but including ebonics among others. 
But the pros have had their fill of OSPD changes 
for some time to come. 

I think it worth noting that words on Joe 
Leonard’s OSPD2 list that appeared in at least 
two source dictionaries have tended to appear in 
three or all four, and for the most part are not in 
the least controversial, even to the point that no 
one new to the game could readily imagine that 
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prior to 1991 the words were not acceptable 
(wimp for example). In sharp contrast are the 
words found only in one source, which are over- 
whelmingly esoteric; often these words are delet- 
ed by their own publisher prior to the next ver- 
sion of the current edition, without waiting for a 
new edition. To clarify this, and illustrate one key 
aspect of lexicography, consider the change from 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, to Harare, Zimbabwe. To 
make room for this in a revision of their second 
edition, the New World simply deleted the entry 
harambee, which already resided on Joe 
Leonard’s lists. The third edition of the New 
World has since appeared, and they could easily 
have reinserted the word, since a new edition is, 
by definition, completely reset. Another example 
is al, which appeared in a version of Random 
House’s dictionary at just the wrong time for 
OSPD purposes, since it now will live, apparent- — 
ly forever, in OSPD, even though the current edi- 
tion of Random House and all of its competitors 
omit this extremely obscure rarity. Of course, 
OSPD is such a kludge that few will suspect that 
al and aal are the same thing, and it will take a 
pretty dedicated reader to find either spelling in 
running text in any current publication. For a 
final example, at a recent club game, perp was 
played, challenged, and to the surprise of many 
not found in OSPD3. It’s certainly a familiar 
word, and will be found in two of the alternate 
sources as well as the Oxford dictionaries. Other 
words of this sort include crewcut, defence, fab, 
pangram, and sniffly (all these from yet another 
Joe Leonard list). 

In 1996 the NSA appointed a seven-member 
Dictionary Committee, but in its first two years it 
did little more than compare Merriam’s list of 2- 
to 9-letter words with a list compiled by pros, to 
find misprints in the former and solecisms in the 
latter (e.g., arterites as a plural of arteritis; analo- 
gous plurals never appeared in OSPD1). The 
committee also voted to disallow the surname 
prepositions da, dei, des, and von, but the chair- 
man retained de without consulting the rest of 
the committee. On its own, Merriam deleted the 
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foreign word vin and added the unusual inflec- 
tion premixt, conjecturally as the result of the 
many OSPD letters it receives. Premixt has prob- 
ably never been in published, edited text before, 
since mixt died out around 1900, but premix did 
not arise until the 1920s, and the two forms 
belong to far different registers of English. The 
result was the Tournament Word List. (The latest 
Merriam-Webster Collegiate was always used for 
words whose uninflected form is longer than 
eight letters, which are rare in play; now it is used 
only for words longer than nine letters, and an 
official list of those is planned. The pros soon 
won't have to have anything whatever to do with 
meanings. ) 

In what I believe to be a representative sam- 
pling of new words from Joe Leonard’s OSPD list, 
there were 69 entries, of which 70% appeared in 
just one dictionary. When Random House's third 
edition came out, 33 of the entries were found 
therein, of which just 42% had appeared in just 
one of the other dictionaries. Just one illustration 
that when two sets of lexicographers agree on a 
word, the others tend to follow; but when a word 
is vouched for by only one dictionary, its future is 
considerably less predictable. 

If future word-game dictionaries accepted 
only words appearing in two standard reference 
works, we would have a stabler dictionary envi- 
ronment that might please both the pros and 
word lovers, and perhaps we could even consider 
weeding out many of the words that no longer 
appear in any readily available reference, and 
maybe even the most suspect of those vouched 
for by only one. 

Outside North America, the game has a dif- 
ferent owner, and the British pros have followed 
an independent course. Their first try at an offi- 
cial dictionary was the Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary, published in the 1930s but with an 
addendum in 1973. One pro was amused when a 
player walked out because chef was disallowed as 
a foreign word, but ixtli permitted. In the 1980s 
Chambers 20th Century Dictionary became the 
standard. In 1985, Chambers Words appeared, a 
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list of words by word length extracted from the 
dictionary. At first, the pros excluded many obso- 
lete entries from play; these were asterisked in 
Words. (The book is intended for crosswords as 
well, and its many punctuated or capitalized 
forms are likewise starred.) Eventually they 
decided that Chambers was too unclear for such 
nice distinctions: rather than choose one of the 
excellent British dictionaries, they chose to take 
everything in Chambers. Perhaps the most derid- 
ed inclusion is ch, a pronoun used only in an 
obscure dialect in the forms chill, chave, cham, 
meaning “I will, I have, I am.” Yglaunst and 
unnaneld are just two of many striking obsolete 
spellings. A pro noted that pH contains no punc- 
tuation, is not designated as an abbreviation, and 
does not commence with a capital letter, and 
asked for a rules clarification, but it was decided 
to accept pH as a word. (In translating the official 
rules from American into British, capitalized 
words had become “proper names, etc., usually 
commencing with a capital letter.”) Also, foreign 
words became acceptable, of which deus (since 
1993 with its plural di) shall be our lone example. 
Chambers comes out with a new edition every 
five years, and the pros have put up with addi- 
tions and (in 1993) nearly a thousand deletions 
seemingly with more grace than American pros. 
Words is now known as OSW (for Official 
Scrabble Words). 

The first World (English) Scrabble tourna- 
ment was held in 1991, leading to SOWPODS, the 
union of OSPD and OSW. (The alternative of play- 
ing half the games under one standard and half 
under the other was not seriously considered.) 
Many pros want SOWPODS to be the standard 
everywhere. Australia and many other smaller 
countries have adopted it. Some Americans con- 
sider that the British word source constitutes too 
great a cultural gap to be adopted here. It seems 
to me that the gap lies between Chambers and its 
mainstream British competitors. 

In French-speaking countries, Petit Larousse 
Illustre has been the standard. From it was pre- 
pared a list by word length, sorted by anagram, so 
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that, for example, you can look up beinott and 
find bientot (or boitent, bottine, obtient); this is 
known as Larousse du Scrabble. At the back are 
a number of pink pages where controversies 
(mots litigieux) are discussed; for example, the 
French equivalents of norths, easts, wests, and 
souths are disallowed. The players, or at least the 
editor of the biweekly Le Monde column, appar- 
ently look forward to each year’s addition of new 
words. Words deleted from PLI have been 
retained for use in games. 


efoohied 


How to Speak Like a Corporation 


David Galef 
University of Mississippi 


he other day, I was opening my mail, which. 

seems to consist largely of bills and rejection 
slips, and noticed what had never struck me 
before: the invariance of so much corporate lan- 
guage. The bills all instructed me, “Please remit 
this stub with your payment.” The rejection slips 
read, “The editors regret that your submission 
does not meet our needs at this time. Best of 


luck submitting it elsewhere!” Where in the — 


world, I thought as I furiously wrote some 
checks and shoved some rejections into the 
crack between my filing cabinet and the wall, do 
all these places get their locution from? Is there 
some central clearing house where stock phrases 
are available for business or home use (another 
stock phrase)? Do the gray copy writers of one 
successful company talk to their counterparts at 
other companies, and so pass on the wisdom of 
the corporate tribe? 

I was educated to believe that a cliché was an 
overused proverbial phrase like “blind as a bat” 
or “broad as a barn.” But the stock phrases of 
business have a currency that dwarfs the old 
usages (which are based on a vanishing agricul- 
tural world and therefore have fallen “by the 
wayside,” as people once said). Consider that 
appeal to mindless conformity, “if you’re like 
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most people,” the anthropomorphic “Warning: 
door is alarmed,” the humdrum and somewhat 
sexist road sign “MEN AT WORK,” the direct 
order “Do not fold, spindle, or mutilate,” or the 
ingeniously vague “Please dispose of this bag 
thoughtfully.” Corporatese, as [ve termed it, is 
everywhere. 

In fact, I’ve composed a short list-poem to 
illustrate the phenomenon: 

Now for a limited time only— 

Call this number if you're lonely. 

Send no money now. 

You ll see the difference, and how! 

_ For all your shopping needs, 

All races, nationalities, and creeds. 

Please observe the no-smoking ban. 

Ask about our layaway plan. 

This offer not available in any store. 

But wait, there’s more! 


Have you seen the light? 

The management reserves the right— 

The editors regret that your submission... 
Please pardon our appearance during the 
transition. 

You may at any time withdraw. 


Offer void where prohibited by law. 
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In order to serve you better, 
Please disregard this letter. 


The examples, like the number of corpora- 
tions, seems endless. To be fair, the main purpose 
of the corporate cliché, which at times seems 
what only a copy writer could love, is to be sim- 
ple and clear, and perhaps seductive. The well- 
known safety instructions, “Seat cushion may be 
used as a flotation device,” is a perfect example of 
a sentence that someone figured was pertectly 
lucid, and therefore it became an industry stan- 
dard printed verbatim on every airplane seat. 
Actually, in some planes the orthography is 
“floatation,” in case anyone can’t understand flot, 
though “Seat cushion floats” would do. Two by- 
now-familiar verbs, deplaning and entraining, 
came into currency this way, as in “Please use 
caution when... .” 

When corporatese is meant to soothe ruffled 
feelings, the language becomes formulaically, 
polysyllabically polite: “Thank you for bringing 
this matter to our attention,” reads the form- 
response to your complaint letter. And everyone 
who orders merchandise by phone is all too 
familiar with what may be the longest stretch of 
corporatese in one soundbite: “Thank you for 
calling [INSERT COMPANY NAME]. All of our 
representatives are currently busy helping other 
customers. Your call is important to us. Please 
stay on the line, and an operator will be with you 
shortly.” The same kind of polite directive occurs 
when the corporate entity is trying to persuade a 
non-compliant audience, as in “The favor of a 
reply is requested,” or “Please observe the sate- 
ty regulations.” And different countries have 
their own variants: our popular hedge against 
negligence lawsuits, “Please watch the step,” is 
“Mind the step” in Britain. (How refreshing to 
see a placard stating “Dont trip!” on a house 
tour once. ) | 

In fact, a whole realm of corporatese exists in 
the guise of warnings: “contents under pressure,” 


“harmful if swallowed,” “avoid all contact with . 


eyes,” or “slippery when wet.” They're not bad in 
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terms of pithiness, but there’s something artifi- 
cially clipped in the diction, something not quite 
like living speech. 

The division between these all-but-copyright- 
ed phrases and advertising language generated 
by copy writers can be quite hazy. When fast-food 
chains offer “the beverage of your choice,” no 
one objects that the word beverage is not in any- 
one’s speaking lexicon, and though drink is the 
logical choice, I'll bet dollars to doughnuts that it 
was dropped like a hot potato because of its asso- 
ciation with the demon rum. (There’s my real 
objection to corporatese: it has no soul, unlike the 
three clichés I just used.) As for the seductive or 
vade mecum aspect of corporatese, Coca-Cola's 
“the pause that refreshes” and “Why not enjoy 
some right now?” struck it rich in the hills of cor- 
poratese clichés, though they're not exactly how 
anyone “talking real” would phrase it. And that’s 
another bone I have to pick with corporatese: real 
clichés are used and overused by real people 
speaking, whereas corporatese enters our lan- 
guage on printed forms, advertisements, and 
announcements. 

Admittedly, like other clichés, most corpo- 
ratese has a limited lifespan. About twenty-five 
years ago, you couldn’t come across a sweep- 
stakes circular without being told, usually on the 
front of the envelope, “You may already be a win- 
ner!” This catchy sentence (though carefully 
phrased to to admit its opposite, “you may not 
be”) became a walking cliché after a while. Of 
course, the next step beyond popular usage is 
parody, in this instance a National Lampoon car- 


toon from years back showing a surprised frank- 


furter opening a piece of mail that reads, “You 
may already be a wiener!” At around that time, 
the companies advertising sweepstakes started 
running some new lead-ins, more direct yet less 
obvious, like “Open this envelope immediately!” 
Similarly, the old “URGENT” stamped on so 
many envelopes destined for mass-mailing 
became “Dated Material,” which in turn ceded to 
“time-sensitive document.” 

Joseph Brodsky once wrote, “A rhyme turns 
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an idea into law.” It’s a powerful statement, point- 
ing out how linking two words can suggest a 
fusion of meaning. But I'd go further: any juxta- 
position of words, if repeated often enough, 
becomes the way to put it, even if the language is 
wordy or uninspired. How else did extenuating 
become so indissolubly linked with circum- 
stances? Or viable with alternative? 

I could go on, but—That’s all, folks. If 
you've read this far, thank you for your time. 
And I appreciate your consideration in this 
important matter. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“At the Fairwell Women’s Crisis Center, we 
want to help rape victims.” |“(This is) a verbal 
misstep I heard on a television public service 
announcement years ago. (Name changed to pro- 
tect the mortified).” Submitted by Tod Jervey, 
Powell, Ohio. | 


COE GOL OL 


Farmer Martin Whitaker has managed to 
deter foxes from grabbing lambs at his 
Gloucestershire farm by dressing them in bright 
orange fluorescent jackets. [From the Sunday 
Telegraph. Submitted by Mat Coward. | 


eee eee eee 


“Always check that the product is piping hot 
before serving. Delicious hot or cold.” [From 
the wrapping of a Sainsbury's potato, cheese and 
onion pasty. Submitted by Mat Coward. | 
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CLASSICAL BLATHER 


On the Art of Translation, and 


Vice Versa 


Nick Humez 
(argentarius@juno.com) 


j bene, traduttore, say the Italians: to 
translate is to betray, or at least to run the risk 
of it. But there are hundreds of languages in the 
world, and most of us are hard pressed to know 
more than our own and perhaps one or two oth- 
ers, unless our life’s work is in, say, comparative 
linguistics and our job places a premium on being 
a florid polyglot. 

Yet to stay entirely imprisoned in the playpen 
of our native tongue seems a cruel deprivation 
when what we can see, just beyond the bars, is so 
enticing: Pushkin and Heine, Cervantes and 
Moliére, Dante and Maimonides, Virgil and 
Aristophanes—opaque to most of us unless 
someone renders their Russian, German, 
Spanish, French, Italian, Hebrew, Latin or Greek 
into plain (or fancy) English. 

Some fiercely cling to the notion that the 
only way to know a literature is in its own lan- 
guage. This might be called the Gnostic or 
Inner-Circle approach, which holds that transla- 
tion, if done at all, is the province of scholars 
who, in any case, can make better use of their 
time preparing good critical editions of the origi- 
nal texts in the original tongues. 

But many academics, and probably most lay 
persons, admit translation to be at worst a neces- 
sary evil, and at best a noble mission. Here’s a 
clarion call recently sounded by M. A. (Tony) 
Prost, by trade a litigation attorney, in a news- 
group devoted to Greek: “There is a duty to 
translate. Only people with particular skills are 
able to do this, and there remain many (count- 
less?) documents which require translation into 
English either for the first time, or modernly .. . 
If each capable scholar or amateur on this list 
were to translate one document, the quantum of 
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human knowledge would be expanded enor- 
mously.” In other words, translate as much as 
possible of what’s out there and let the market’s 
hunger for information choose posterity’s win- 
ners. This might be termed the Pluralist or 
Populist position, grounded in the argument (as 
Prost elsewhere puts it) that “knowledge is 
power, and information must be shared.”” 

Douglas Hofstadter, catapulted to fame 
when his bestseller Gédel, Escher, Bach was pub- 
lished by Basic Books in 1979, has weighed in 
exuberantly on the side of the populists in Le Ton 
Beau de Marot,* a 660-page blockbuster whose 
unifying thread is a series of translations by the 
author and his friends of a single short poem by a 
16th-century Frenchman, Clément Marot, 
addressed to a family friend’s pre-teen daughter 
who has fallen ill. The poem begins, “Ma 
Mignonne/Je vous donne/Le bonjour...” and ends 
with “. . . Dieu te doint/Santé bonne/Ma 
mignonne.” Braided in and around the 70-odd 
translations of these 14 rhyming three-syllable# 
couplets is an extended ramble through the terri- 
tory of translation (human and machine). 

Le Ton Beau de Marot offers much that will 
be familiar and pleasing to those who loved 
Gédel, Escher, Bach or Metamagical Themas, 
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Hofstadter’s anagrammatic successor to Martin 
Gardner's long-running “Mathematical Games” 
column in Scientific American. The new book has 
its flaws, however, principally its  self- 
indulgence.® Granted that one is one’s own hand- 
iest informant, e.g. when studying features of 
one’s own dialect, but Hofstadter too easily gets 
carried away with this. The book’s first extended 
chorus of “Embraceable Me” begins on page 15 
and doesn’t let up till page 48, and there are plen- 
ty of others. And while only a heart of stone could 
fail to sympathize with Hofstadter’s life situation 
(he is a widower left with two young children), 
the Greeks were right when they warned us that 
pathos per se does not make for satisfying art. 
The final illness and death of Hofstadter’s wife, 
Carol, in 1993 is a cantus firmus throughout this 
book, adding its somber burden to an already 
weighty tome. : 
Style aside, there are some surprising omis- 
sions from this seemingly exhaustive work. For all 
his extended discussion of machine translation, 
Hoftstader has nothing to say about transforma- 
tional linguistics,© despite that fact that the 
Defense Department’s keen interest in finding a 
cybernetic model for how language works, in 
order to facilitate machine translation, provided a 
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major impetus and much of the funding for the 
discipline during its Vietnam-era heyday. Noam 
Chomsky, considered by many the founder of this 
linguistic school, is absent from Hofstadter’ bib- 
liography; the only transformationalist represent- 
ed is George Lakoff, and by a book published in 
1987, two decades after the real action. It’s a bit 
like looking at the index’ of a book on the Pacific 
theater of World War II and finding references to 
the Japanese balloon attacks on America’s West 
Coast but nothing about Guadalcanal. 

But for all that, the book still offers some fas- 
cinating reading. Consider texts constructed 
entirely without a certain letter (the technical 
term for this is lipography—Greek lipein means 
‘to leave [out]’), such as Georges Perec’s novel La 
disparition, which has no e in it; how to do an e- 
less translations of it into English? (One was 
done, under the punning self-referential title of 
A Void.) Or how about the sonnets by Giuseppe 
Varaldo, glossing famous literary works in Italian 
while using only one vowel at a time throughout 
each poem?P® 

Hofstadter wonders whether it is possible to 
overtranslate—Solzhenitsyn’s gulag prisoners 
being made to speak American slang in an 
English translation of One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, Shakespeare in modern linguistic 
dress, dubbing and subtitles in foreign films, the 
colorization of domestic black-and-white ones. 
Translation is redefined as “a transfer between 
two linguistic media,” then extended even farther 
to include music (transposed, transcribed, or 
arranged: Is “Yankee Doodle” still “Yankee 
Doodle” if you play it in Phrygian mode? Is Le 
Tombeau de Couperin still the same piece if 


Ravel omits two of the movements when he 


scores the suite up from the piano version?) and 
the “deporning” of dirty jokes. 

Many translators imply many translations, as 
the refrain of multiple takes on Marot’s Ma 
Mignonne repeatedly reminds the reader. How 
many ways can the same story be told? 
Hofstadter explores Raymond Queneau’s delight- 
ful jeu d’esprit of theme-and-variations, Exercises 
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de style, and quotes the first four paragraphs of 
Poul Anderson’s “Uncleftish Beholding’—i.e. 
atomic theory, but expressed in words derived 
not from Greek and Latin but solely with 
Germanic roots. At this point frame begins to 
merge with content and the medium with the 
message. : 

Is anything untranslatableP Palindromes, 
surely and utterly, while jokes based on word- 
play within a given language can at best prompt a 
search for equivalent idioms in another.% 
Hofstadter’s suggestion that “flavor may be miss- 
ing left and right when you look only on a fine- 
grained scale, but as you move gradually upwards 
.. . to the global scale, you find that ideas do 
come across.” Yet in the end we owe more than 
this to a poem: “Art must be rendered as art,” 
says Hofstadter (and the italics are his), “or it is 
no longer art.” 

The mouths of earth are quick, and the teeth 
that fed upon this loveliness are quick too.!° To 
translate a work of art may in the end oblige us to 
substitute an equivalent art-form from our own 
culture. In October, 1998, Simon Cauchi, a New 
Zealand editor and indexer, posted these 
thoughts to another classical-language news- 
group, this one devoted to the Latin poet Virgil: 
“To enjoy Dryden you have to forget about 
[Virgil’s] Latin hexameters (suspend your disbe- 
lief, so to speak, in the English heroic couplet) 
and accept Dryden’s version on its own merits as 
an English poem. . . [t]he translation of poetry 
into English is paradoxically both impossible and 
also well worth attempting.” 


NA 
o” 


Errata and corrigenda: Several readers have pointed out 
some slightly dodgy science in my previous VERBATIM 
piece (“Periodic Table Manners”). Thanks to you all, par- 
ticularly to Rosemary Darmstadt (RoseDarm@aol.com), 
who writes: 

I worked at a lab bench a long time ago, 

And since then, my memory has gotten quite slow. 

I’ve forgotten a lot, though I’m sure not quite all, 

For there’s at least one thing I seem to recall. 

Please check it out ‘cause I think you really oughta, 

Isn't Na quite violent as soon as it hits water? 
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Fair enough; I would change the beginning of the third 
sentence of paragraph 3, page 20 of the last issue from 
“Unlike sodium, free potassium reacts violently . . .” to 
“Like sodium, free potassium. . .” (Well, we told you not to 
try this stuff at home. But you didn’t really need those eye- 
brows anyway, did you?) 

Meanwhile, Wayles Browne, a Cornell University 
linguistics professor, has cleared up the mystery of K for 
potassium: “Surely kalium is from alkali, which is Arabic? 
Hans Wehr's Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic indeed 
lists gilw, gilan, or qily as ‘alkali, base, lye (chem.)’; the 
adjective is gilwi [second i long]. It is listed on p. 922 
under the root Q-L-W and Q-L-Y, meaning ‘to fry, bake, 
roast’. So the Arabs think it’s Arabic.” 

And Manhattanite Carol Borthwick brought a mar- 
velous book to my attention after the last issue went to 
press: The Periodic Kingdom, by P. W. Atkins (New York: 
Basic Books, 1995), whose extended metaphor of the peri- 
odic table as a physical landscape combines fascinating 
content with elegant style. 

1. Including a surprising number of members of the bib- 
lical Greek newsgroup to which Tony Prost posted his 
exhortation to translators. The group’s home page, inci- 
dentally, is at http://sunsite.unc.edu/bgreek. 

2. Prost describes himself as “an amateur student of 
Greek, cursed to the pursuit of classics since my under- 
graduate studies in Integrated Liberal Arts at Saint Mary’s 
College of Moraga, many years ago. His own web page — 
http://members.aol.com/tonyprost/index.html — is devoted 
to his ongoing translation of the fifth-century Paraphrase 
of St. John by Nonnos of Panopolis from Greek hexame- 
ters into English ones. 

3. New York: Basic Books, 1977. French postmortem 
tributes are typically of the form Le Tombeau de N. (i.e. 
“(A Wreath on| the Tomb of So-and-so”). Perhaps the 
best-known musical example is Ravel's suite Le Tombeau 
de Couperin, each movement a poignant memorial to a 
friends killed in the First World War, and the whole a 
tribute to the great 18th-century harpsichordist and com- 
poser Frangois Couperin (1668-1733). 

4. Actually, this is an oversimplification, given that 
French poetry of Marot’s day would have pronounced his 
feminine rhymes, making some lines, including the first 
two, four syllables and not three. This convention persist- 
ed down to the present century. Hofstadter treats the pro- 
nunciation as if it were modern prose, suppressing the 
sound of final e. 

5. Every writer, including this columnist, is self-indul- 
gent to some degree: We play our merry little games and 
hope the reader will join us and play too. But that’s why 
publishers employ editors; Hofstadter’s, alas, seems to 
have been excessively timid. 

6. Iam indebted to my brother, Alex Humez, for a num- 
ber of ideas in this column, particularly this one. He also 
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points out Hoftstadter’s silence concerning the pivotal line 
in the poem, “Et qu’on sorte,”—a use of the impersonal 
which, far from coincidentally, marks the juncture 
between the formal vous of the first half of the poem and 
the affectionately minionizing tu of the remainder. 

7. Hofstadter’s own index, though quirky, is adequate; but 
his end-note defending authors as their own best indexers 
(“only the author can answer the question, “What am I 
really talking about. . .P””) is pernicious. A competent pro- 
fessional indexer is likely to be as good a judge of “about- 
ness” as her author; moreover, she may well be a good deal 
better than most authors are at mediating between their 
own taxonomies of the pertinent facts and the keywords 
under which the ordinary reader may expect to find them. 
To be sure, Hoftstadter is better than most author-indexers 
in providing cross-references; but his index, like the rest of 
the book, is compromised by his self-indulgence; suben- 
tries such as “French language: . . . a piece of cake to 
translate” (under p, not t) speaks for themselves. 

8. Varaldo’s book, whose title poem glosses the Arabian 
Nights, is All’alba Shahrazad andra amazzata 
(“Scheherazade shall be executed at dawn”); it was pub- 
lished in Milan by Garzanti Editore in 1993. 

9. A felicitous exception is the French quatrain about 7, 
whose words in succession each have the same number of 
letters as the respective place in that irrational ratio: Que 
j aime a faire apprendre un nombre utile aux sages! it 
begins, replicating m’s 3.1415926535.... Hofstadter trans- 
lates the poem as a poem, retaining rhyme at the expense 
of meter in his heroic effort to keep the letter-length 
sequence of words correct; his version begins “How I love 
t! Teach beginners 31 digits, handy for genii.” Here the 
decision is what to translate of the elements of the origi- 
nal, since there is no way to have them all. 

10. Thus E.B. White rewrote Thomas Wolfe’s sentence 
“Quick are the mouths of earth, and quick the teeth that 
fed upon this loveliness,” by way of an example in the last 
chapter of The Elements of Style. “[I|nstead of the secret 
sounds of beauty,” says White, “we are left with the simple 
crunch of mastication.” 

11. The Virgil web-page is at http://Virgil.org/manto- 
vano/ and includes information about subscribing to the 
newsgroup. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


MATADOR ‘WAS CRUEL TO BULLS’ 
[From the Daily Telegraph. Submitted by Mat 
Coward. | 
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The Things That People Say 


Tony Hall 
Chearsley, Bucks, U.K. 


FR" many years I was employed in market 
research, listening to tape recordings of 
interviews and extracting pertinent material for 
analysis. The company for which I worked dealt 
with many topics, as varied as (inter alia) the 
opinions and attitudes of listeners to the BBC 
World Service overseas; the treatment regimes 
used in various illnesses by doctors and hospital 
specialists; and even the opinions of office clean- 
ing firms about the scouring discs fitted to their 
floor cleaning machines! Every now and again I 
would be so struck by some remark that I made 
a note of it. In the case of the BBC World 
Service interviews, the apparent oddities were 
often the result either of people speaking in a 
second language, or of translations made by peo- 
ple for whom English was a second language. In 
some cases this latter could make a respondent 
appear to say the exact opposite of what he or 
she meant. I recall a Polish lady describing her 
listening habits while doing housework, who was 
quoted as saying: When the news comes on I stop 
to listen. My first impression, of her leaving the 
washing up and sitting down to concentrate, was 
shattered by the added comment: It really bores 
me, and I realised that in her own tongue she 
had said I cease to listen. 

The doctors and specialists, native English 
speakers, had less excuse for the curious obser- 
vations that I noted down from their interviews. 

In course of time the collected fragments 
began to group themselves into types, and for 
what amusement they may offer I have listed 
them here under a number of headings: 

SEE WHAT I MEAN? 

the younger ones (General Practitioners), 
good older GPs, nearly most of us have been 
through a job where we treat with acute anxiety 
there as well (GP talking about treatment of car- 
— diovascular illness) 


some people are persistent and some are anti- 
sistent; it all depends on the insistence (interview 
about BBC World Service, Nairobi) 

we haven't got enough statistics available yet 
to not have the confidence of not referring (GP 
talking about treatment of prostate hypertrophy) 
THERE’S NO ANSWER TO THAT! 

if a patient has lost sight in one eye, I exam- 
ine the other eye (GP talking about treatment of 
glaucoma) 

very rarely do we pick up rarities, that’s why 
they're rarities (GP talking about treatment of 
hypertension) 

those that don’t actually have glaucoma usu- 
ally do best on treatment for glaucoma (GP talk- 
ing about treatment of glaucoma) 

men with anxiety tend to be younger than the 
older ones (GP talking about treatment of car- 
diovascular illness) 

because they worry about everything there 
are some people who are born worriers (GP talk- 
ing about treatment of cardiovascular illness) 

because I am not interested in sports I don’t 
listen to sports news (interview about BBC 
World Service, Sokoto) 

I don’t find it particularly helpful (sending 
off swab for child with ear infection). I don’t 
know why I do it really (GP talking about treat- 
ment of respiratory tract infections) 

if the patient is suicidal and violent it would 
be difficult for the relatives (GP talking about 
treatment of depression) 

most people who've got depression you treat. 
They get better or they don't. (GP talking about 
treatment of depression) 

WELL, YES... 

if they still have sinovial thickening, swelling, 
and their acute phase response has not settled 
considerably, and they still have symptoms, I 
would view that as a treatment failure (GP talk- 
ing about treatment of rheumatoid arthritis) 

to determine the pattern of joints affected, 
one looks at the joints (GP talking about treat- 
ment of rheumatoid arthritis) 

it usually isn’t an atypical presentation (GP 
talking about treatment of osteoarthritis) 
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I would guess about a third of patients have 
unequivocal benefit from having Salazopyrin. 
That suggests that about two-thirds don’t (GP 
talking about treatment of rheumatoid arthritis) 

if you don't have a rheumatologist in the 
area, you can’t refer to a rheumatologist (GP 
talking about treatment of rheumatoid arthritis) 
ER—THAT WASN’T QUITE WHAT I MEANT 

the fact that you've got a urologist is like a 
vacuum, it sucks (GP talking about treatment of 
prostate hypertrophy) 

doing (per rectum examinations) on the first 
sitting (GP talking about treatment of prostate 
hypertrophy) 

when a patient presents with only two joints 
(GP talking about treatment of rheumatoid 
arthritis) 

they may have been struggling to cook them- 
selves (District Nurse talking about leg ulcers) 
DOCTORS WE’D RATHER NOT MEET 

sometimes all of these reactions are present 
in one patient, e.g., anger, fear, denial, hopeless- 


ness. That’s one of the most fun parts of the job 
(GP talking about treatment of rheumatoid 
arthritis ) 

my own personal interest is in the outcome of 
rheumatoid arthritis I particularly enjoy seeing it 
(GP talking about treatment of rheumatoid 
arthritis ) 
IT NEEDS NO GHOST, MY LORD, COME 
FROM THE GRAVE TO TELL US THIS 

presentation is important (so) BBC should 
look for people who are good at presentation 
(interview about BBC World Service, Sokoto) 

to get us more interested BBC should 
increase good programmes (interview about BBC 
World Service, Sokoto) 

because of the nature of depressive illness, 
people have depressive illnesses which resolve 
(GP talking about treatment of depression) 

depending on the individual that you're deal- 
ing with you have to sort of obviously modify your 
management (specialist discussing angina) 

when they’re indicated we use the drugs in an 
appropriate dose (specialist discussing angina) 

giving them a diagnosis they don’t have—it’s 
incorrect (GP talking about treatment of 
osteoarthritis ) 
COULD YOU SAY THAT AGAIN, SLOWLY? 

the actual mortality of operative procedures is 
not insignificant in the age group it is often 
required in (specialist talking about treatment of 
orostate hypertrophy) |translation: older people 
sometimes die during surgery] 

by rating specific algorithms which are in the 
process of being developed we intend to for- 
malise the way we rely on markers of disease 
activity (GP talking about rheumatoid arthritis) 

because within the class of drugs, certainly 
for beta blockers, there’s very little difference if 
any, you will still be governed to some degree by 
cost to a lesser degree than within a class of drug 
(specialist discussing angina) 

they don’t have an understanding that we 
don’t have a way of immediately assessing how 
chronic the disease is likely to be (GP talking 


about treatment of rheumatoid arthritis) 
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SOUNDS LIKE A GOOD ARRANGEMENT 

those that come to hypertension clinics: that 
group is hypertensive (specialist discussing 
hypertension) 

people over the age of 65 I divide up in my 
brain into men and women (specialist discussing 
hypertension) 
OH, YURK..,. 

if it (leg ulcer) is still sloughy, we may stick to 
whatever we were using (District Nurse talking 
about leg ulcers) — 

if you know about it (ulcer dressing) it is eas- 
ier to have it on the tip of your tongue (District 
Nurse talking about leg ulcers) 

that hasn’t filtered back to us from the 
Urology department yet (specialist talking about 
treatment of prostate hypertrophy) 

with Augmentin children sometimes get diar- 
rhoea; it filters back to us through the parents 
(GP discussing respiratory infections) 
A FEW LAST GEMS 

due to the fact that they are pregnant, preg- 
nant ladies are treated somewhat differently (GP 
discussing treatment of hypertension) 

there may be peripheral side-effects (GP dis- 
cussing treatment of hypertension) [what, no lat- 
eral ones? | 

they should have an annual hypertension 
check each year (GP discussing treatment of 
hypertension) 

if you’ve already given it to the maximum, you 
can't go any higher than that (GP discussing 
treatment of hypertension) 

if you pick the drugs that give less of this (side 
effects), you don’t get the side effects [ah, so 
that’s how it’s done] 

most people either do or don’t get constipa- 
tion (GP discussing treatment of gastrointestinal 
disorders)|Vd rather not know about the others| 

durability goes a long way (cleaning firm) 


Bromides 


William H. Dougherty 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


()" a dentist preparing to fill a cavity for me 
asked me how well I handled discomfort. I 
was young then, a student, and had little experi- 
ence with medical euphemisms. So I replied that 
discomfort didn’t bother me much, but I couldn’t 
stand pain. The dentist laughed, said, “When I 
say discomfort, I mean pain,” and gave me a shot 
of pain-killer. 

Nowadays physicians and their patients seem 
to be less queasy in addressing what ails you. 
However, some of the old taboos and 
euphemisms remain in use, especially with refer- 
ence to cancer. A physician palpating an organ 
will be more likely to announce that he or she has 
felt “induration” or less fancily “hard tissue” than 
“cancer” or even a “tumor.” The most common 
euphemism for cancer is malignancy. Among 


those of the medical profession, though, the 


more favored term is carcinoma. The Greek term 
is one degree farther from familiar English than 
the Latin cancer. On the other hand, lumpecto- 
my, by incorporating the familiar English mono- 
syllable lump, is reassuring in contrast to mastec- 
tomy, where dire radical reality is screened 
behind esoteric Greek roots. 

Since the vehicle by which prostate cancer 
metastasizes is testosterone, the standard proce- 
dure for retarding the spreading of the cancer is 
to deprive it of its vehicle, traditionally by geld- 
ing the patient. However, no normal physician 
would tell his patient that he needs to be gelded 
or even castrated, and the term neuter is 
reserved for dogs and cats. So nowadays an 
oncologist or urologist may advise his hapless 
patient to undergo a “simple surgical procedure 
to remove the source of testosterone.” The doc- 
tor may call the procedure by another relatively 
exotic Greek term, orchiectomy. In this time of 
HMOs this surgery, the cheapest way to cut off 
the secretion of testosterone, is favored by the 
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medical profession. But fortunately nowadays 
there is an alternative to losing a man’s most pre- 
cious souvenirs, though the functional effect is 
the same. So after pausing to allow the blanching 
patient mentally to translate into familiar lan- 
guage the cumbersome phrase “remove the 
source of testosterone,” or to wonder what 
orchiectomy (cutting off my orchids?) means in 
practice, the physician may clear his throat and 
reluctantly proceed to the expensive alternative, 
a lifetime series of monthly injections that 
blocks the secretion of testosterone by one’s use- 
less testicles. 

A recent brief conversation in a parking lot 
with a retired surgeon of my acquaintance pro- 
vided me with three specimens for my collection 
of medical bromides. The doctor said, “My PSA 
is up to eighteen and a half. They've got me on 
hormone therapy. I don’t like it. It gives me diar- 
rhea. And the thought of those injections every 
month for the rest of my life... We’re leaning 
toward orchiectomy. After all, they're no longer 
of any use to me anyhow.” Two of the bromide 
specimens are the pronouns used here. For 
some reason, perhaps to show empathy, doctors 
and especially nurses tend to pluralize semanti- 
cally singular pronouns, as when a nurse enters 
your hospital room and cheerily inquires, “Well, 
are we ready to have our BM?” or when the doc- 
tor said “We’re leaning” though he meant “I’m 
leaning.” The second euphemistic pronoun was 
made so by the omission of the noun, “testicles,” 
that it referred to. And then, of course, there 
crops up that Greek term, though arguably it was 
familiar and proper enough for the surgeon. 

Cancer is by no means the only disease cush- 
ioned in evasions and euphemisms. Formerly, 
for instance, some AIDS fatalities were reported 
as death by pneumonia. This cause of death was 
moreover in a misleading way strictly true, since 
AIDS by destroying the immune system opens 
the way to death by pneumonia or some such 
infection. But mental illness, for some reason, 
seems to be the infirmity hardest for people to 
accept at face value, in common terms. Here 
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again Greek by its relative unfamiliarity provides 
such anodyne terms as psychotic and psycho- 
pathic to replace the loaded mad, insane, and 
crazy. Nevertheless, as Kay Redfield Jamison 
makes clear in her memoir An Unquiet Mind, 
any reference to neurosis or psychosis in plain 
English is likely to excite indignation in those to 
whom concern is directed. 

In her chapter titled Speaking of Madness 
she recalls that “I received the most vituperative 
and unpleasant letter that anyone has ever writ- 
ten me. It came... from a woman who. . . was 
outraged that I had used the word ‘madness’ in 
the title of my talk. I was just one more doctor 
who was climbing my way up the academic ranks 
by walking over the bodies of the mentally ill.” 
Dr. Jamison goes on to say that the medical 
euphemism for manic-depressive illness, her 
affliction, is “bipolar disorder,” which she finds 
“strangely and powerfully offensive” because it 
“seems to obscure and minimize the illness it is 
supposed to represent.” Dr. Jamison is a brave 
and honest doctor and patient and prefers her 
language straight and clear. But of course the 
very purpose of medical euphemisms is to 
obscure and minimize. 

Old age is not exactly a disease, I suppose, but 
as Sherwin B. Nuland convincingly argues in his 
How We Die, its life-threatening effects are about 
the same. We can die of old age. And so refer- 
ences to old age are cloaked in the same sort of 
euphemisms as those we apply to illness, espe- 
cially now that so many of us are living so much 
longer. When I was young, decades and decades 
ago, I knew senior only as an academic term for a 
member of a graduating class. I think it was when 
I was already middle-aged that the word was bor- 
rowed from Latin to replace old, to spare the sen- 
sitivities of faint-hearted oldsters, and to comfort 
patients and flatter customers and voters. 

In any case, the end of it all is dying, which in 
popular language has become draped in quite an 
array of euphemisms: passing (on or away), 
expiring, going to one’s reward, going to the great 
by-and-by, headin’ for the last roundup, meeting 
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one’s maker, giving up the ghost, being gathered 
to one’s ancestors, going west, heading south, 
cashing in one’s chips, being carried home in the 
sweet winged chariot that always at my back I 
hear hurrying near, etc. Then there are those 
words for death and dying that are anodyne by 
belittling the grim reaper, such as: croak, kick the 
bucket, crap out, etc. Except for pass away, such 
words and phrases are not ordinarily used by 
physicians, though occasionally some may be, as 
when my doctor agreed with me, “Yes, you were 
headed south fast.” (Implied was: “till I snatched 
you from the brink.”) 

In my distant salad days terminal meant “bus 
station’. Since those long-gone days the word has 
become an adjective meaning ‘dying, mainly’. 
When your doctor confides in your loved ones 
that you are terminal, he is telling them that you 
are not long for this world. Another euphemistic 
expression for dying, one of many. 

Once when I was sitting beside my wife’s bed 
in a hospital room with a curtain between us and 
a dying woman in the other bed in the room, the 
nurse on duty summoned a doctor to the room. I 
couldn’t see beyond the curtain, but after a 
moment I heard the doctor sigh and say to the 
nurse, “This is hmm... ,” and he paused, trying 
to think of the right word. “This is ending,” he 
said. 

And I thought, “Not a bad way to put it.” 
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Collins Dictionary of Surnames, by Leslie 
Dunkling xix, 308 pp., HarperCollins, Glasgow, 
1998. ISBN 0-00-472059-8. £6.99 


Books on surnames tend to be either lengthy 
and academic, with a wealth of scholarly but 
rather indigestible historical and linguistic infor- 
mation, or brief and readable but somewhat 
scrappy and unsatisfying. This book takes a mid- 
dle course. It is at least a dictionary, which augurs 
well for an accessible and ordered approach. It 
delivers the facts when it comes to the origins but 
equally offers a generous ration of chatty para- 
graphs relating to individual surnames, often to 
link them to a particular historical, literary or 
anecdotal subject. Thus Andrews brings in 
Samuel Richardson’s Pamela, Bloom evokes 
James Joyce’s Molly, Havisham calls up Dickens's 
sad, mad Miss H., and Wilberforce reminds 
Wodehouse readers of Bertie Wooster’s middle 
name. The accompanying quotations are some- 
times substantial and may run to several lines of 
diverting verse, as for Careless, Hathaway, Jones 
and Rain. Nor does the quoted material always 
come from the classics, since contemporary pop- 
ular works are also drawn on for delectation, tes- 
tifying to the author's wide-ranging reading. 

The combination of didactic origin and 
humorous anecdote may not be to every reader's 
taste, so that the Basham entry, for example, 
while supplying the source in the placename 
(meaning “Bar’s homestead’), also serves up the 
inevitable pun about an osteopath so called. It is 
both useful and entertaining, however, to have 
information on the name-and-phrase relationship 
in Hooker and hooker, Lynch and lynching, 
Mudd and my name is mud. In some cases the 
discursive material is not really relevant to the 
name, and I half suspect that Siegel was included 
simply in order to quote Eli Siegel’s celebrated 
minipoem ‘One Question’. Similarly, the entry on 
Twining proceeds to a punning poem about the 
supposed links between surnames and their bear- 
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ers, such as Burns who has no fuel and Wise who 
is stupid. But the text is so reader-friendly one 
forgives the irrelevance. 7 

The book’s blurb cites its scope as “From 
Abbey to Mutton, Nabbs to Zouch’, but there are 
names conspicuous by their absence. As a test, I 
tried this century’s British prime ministers and 
American presidents. Britain has no Balfour, 
Asquith, Eden, Callaghan or Major, though it 
does have Baldwin, MacDonald, Chamberlain, 
Churchill, Attlee, Heath, Wilson, Thatcher and 
Blair. The United States misses out on Roosevelt, 
Taft, Coolidge, Truman, Eisenhower and 
Clinton, but does take in Harding, Hoover, 
Kennedy, Johnson, Ford, Carter and Bush. 
Inevitably, the very name one seeks in a book of 
this kind will sooner or later turn out to be omit- 
ted, so one must necessarily take what there is 
and be grateful. 

The Dictionary has an ingenious system of 
cross-references which unfortunately results in 
whole lines of dense, bold type. Thus p. 120 has 
29 names, from Hodge to Hodson, directing the 
reader to Roger, while the entry for Hugh on p. 
124 is preceding by a blinding array of 99 variant 
or related names, from Fitzhugh to Ugo. The 
names clearly need to feature, however, and my 
quarrel is with the typeface rather than the 
method of presentation. 

I admit to being similarly concerned about the 
number of misprints, whether typos or simple 
inaccuracies. Among the more egregious are 
John Albemarle’ (for the publisher John Murray 
of Albemarle Street, London), the author 
‘Baring-Gold’( for Baring-Gould), a publishing 
date 100 years out (1872 for 1972), the writer 
J.1.M. ‘Stuart’ (for Stewart), Latin ‘Benedicte’ (for 
Benedicite), a novel ‘Hilda Lass-ways’ (for 
Lessways), a cross-reference to ‘Chomondeley’ 
(for Cholmondeley), another to “‘Urquart’ (for 
Urquhart), a bishop of ‘Litchfield’ (for Lichfield), 
Latin ‘Arse longa’ (for Ars longa), a novel titled ‘A 
Catholic Girlhood’ (for Childhood), an author 
Geoffrey ‘Williams’ (for Willans), another, 
Chester ‘Hines’ (for Himes), ‘fagots’ for ‘faggots’, 


‘fortess’ for ‘fortress’, ‘analagous’ for analogous’, 
‘vetinarian’ for ‘veterinarian’, and so on. The 
Bloom entry has ‘Bloomsday’ as June 16, 1924, 
which is 20 years too late, and this same entry has 
an appropriately Joycean mention of a 
‘stream-of-conscienceness monologue’. A 
well-known limerick, too, is misquoted for Bright. 
I single these out in some detail as I feel that a 
book on names should take particular pains over 
its content and presentation. 

The main body of the book is prefaced by a 
brief but useful introduction and an evaluative 
list of works on surnames, while it closes with 
three interesting appendixes, respectively of 
‘curious and obsolete surnames’ (Brasskettle to 
Wipetail, among others, quoted from three dif- 
ferent sources), on ‘surname distribution’ (taken 
from an 1890 survey), and as lists of the 50 most 
common surnames in England and Wales, the 
USA and Scotland (no source given). 

In short, if you are interested in the origin of 
surnames, as most of us potentially are, you could 
do a lot worse than invest the modest sum 
required in the purchase of this paperback. And 
even if the name origins themselves are of little 
interest, the accompanying stories, quotes and 
comments will both entertain and educate. 

Adrian Room, Lincolnshire, England 


SIC! SIC! SIC 


lL 


Along with cock fighting, bear-baiting and fox 
hunting, the circus has to be one of the most 
cruel and grotesque entertainments ever invent- 
ed. What exactly is the point in taking a wild ani- 
mal and then making a monkey of it? [From the 
Daily Mirror. Submitted by Mat Coward. | 
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California Place Names: The Origin and 
Etymology of Current Geographical Names, by 
Erwin G. Gudde, Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged by William Bright, xxviii + 467 pp. 
University of California Press, 1998. US$45.00. 


I was once told by a former President of the 
American Name Society that its officers had 
approached the editor of Yale University Press to 
suggest the publication of a place-name diction- 
ary for each state, the series to be completed in 
several years. The Press was receptive, but then 
the University of California Press published 
Gudde’s scholarly edition of the place names of 
California, immediately ending negotiations with 
Yale, which then moved on to the Boswell Papers. 
The story may be apocryphal, but certainly mem- 
bers of the American Name Society have envi- 
sioned a dictionary of place names for each state. 
The dream of such a collection is still very much 
alive in the Society, and several members have 
produced scholarly place-name studies, no doubt 
all influenced by Gudde’s text. 

A dictionary of state place names, as Gudde 
points out, can never be definitive, since all mate- 
rials have not “been tapped—manuscripts, maps, 
newspaper files, forgotten books.” Then, too, 


there are the new, lost, and changed names that ~ 


occur over the years. He claimed that his work 
was “basic,” which indeed it is, as are all 
place-name dictionaries. He, of course, did not 
have recourse to the material now available from 
the Geographic Names Information Service in 
the United State Geological Survey offices in 
Washington, DC. Gudde omitted some cate- 
gories, such as developments, because “Most of 
the developers of new residential districts lack 
the imagination and courage to bestow upon 
their subdivisions an unusual name.” He also 
omitted obsolete names, but later worked on a 
dictionary of such names, he claimed, to satisfy 
historians who criticized him for not entering and 
glossing them, although including them was not 
practicable—“too many of them.” As noticed 
here, Professor Gudde could be incisive, very 
cutting indeed, with his remarks. 


The one major weakness of Gudde’s work was 
his treatment of Native American names. 
California has a three-layered onomastic history 
that includes, first, the Native Americans, then 
the Spanish, and finally the United States 
Americans. Gudde handled the latter two with 
his solid traditional scholarship, but the first one 
certainly needed attention. Toward that end, 
William Bright, an expert in Native American 
languages, a seasoned editor, and Professor 
Emeritus of Linguistics and Anthropology at the 
University. of California, was persuaded to edit 
the Fourth Edition, which has been ably done to 
the point that the book is vastly improved, while 
retaining much of Gudde’s text, though closely 
revised in almost all entries, with special atten- 
tion to Native American names. 

Selectivity is one of the problems that faces an 
editor of a place-name dictionary. Bright has 
closely followed the selections by Gudde and has 
continued some of his shortcomings. Gudde was 
never clear about county seats, usually burying 
the information, if given, in the midst of histori- 
cal information where it appears to be insignifi- 
cant. Another is the skimpy use of directional 
names, North, South, East, and West, for places 
that have strong historical reasons for being sep- 
arated from an original name, examples being 
East Whittier (former President Nixon’s home), 
West Whittier, South Whittier, West Sacramento, 
or South San Francisco. True, a main entry can 
cover such, but usually the information is sub- 
sumed under an original name and the reason for 
the directional names is not given, although they 
are a part of the history of the development of the 
place and are often confrontational in the naming 
process by citizens. | 

Also, each entry must contain the onomastic 
fact: for whom or what it was named, that is, its 
origin and if known the date. This information is 
too often considered trivial by those who are not 
knowledgeable in the methods of onomasticians, 
but to the contrary it is essential to reach for the 
facts of the name. After that, for most names now 
used in the United States, only historical infor- 
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mation takes on importance. A simple entry can 
be be “Nelson [Tulare Co.]. Named for John H. 
Nelson, a pioneer of the Tule River region 
(Farquhar),” or it can be multi-columned, as for 
Palm, San Francisco, or Los Angeles. Some 
entries demand long glosses, encyclopedic ones. 
Contrasted with the study of place names in, say, 
Europe, where the glosses are primarily linguis- 
tic, the tracing of phonetic changes and meanings 
through the history of the name, the American 
names were established much later and are not 
opaque but generally have a historical base rather 
than a linguistic one, as in Nelson, where no need 
exists for the linguistic analysis of the name. | 

The Native American names, however, need 
a linguistic analysis as well as historical back- 
grounds. The weakest studies in place names 
involve the origins and meanings of the names 
derived from the languages of the different 
groups within the United States, and the same 
condition exists in all the Americas. Few special- 
ists in Native American names exist and then only 
as a scholar in a particular language, for instance, 
Mohawk. Consequently, the native names are left 
unattended or, worse, origins guessed at and 
claimed for their ameliorative and promotional 
value, “feelie” names, they are called. Probably, 
the Bright revision of Gudde is the only “clean” 
text where native names are treated more linguis- 
tically than historically. In almost every instance, 
the Gudde entries have been revised as to origin 
and meaning, placing the name in its Native 
American language and dialects. 

Editors of these dictionaries need to be 
trained in history, linguistics, anthropology, and 
social conditions. The combination of Gudde and 
Bright fulfills most of the needs from these disci- 
plines. Still, even they make mistakes, always 
because their sources are in error or they err on 
the side of selectivity and publisher’s spatial 
needs. My major quarrel with Bright’s revision is 
that not enough information is provided or that 
some portion is omitted for the sake of space. In 
each case, Gudde and Bright, no doubt, had their 
reasons for their decisions. Yet, occasionally inci- 


dental information would be of interest; for 
instance, Alhambra was named by “Don Benito” 
Wilson’s wife and her sister for the castle in 
Spain. Wilson’s daughter became Mrs. George B. 


Patton, mother of General George B. Patton, Jr., 


who was born here. Angwin was formerly La 
Jota, but postal officials claimed that it could con- 
flict with La Jolla. Upland was named for the 
Upland Citrus Association and is not directional 
or descriptive. Visalia was named for Nathaniel 
Vise by his friend and partner, Thomas Baker, 
founder of Bakersfield, who didn’t want to use his 
own name but did use his partner’s instead. Taft 
was suggested by Postmaster Harry Hopkins in 
1909 to replace Mono and Moron (from Moro 
Bay). Another version of the origin of Fair Oaks 
is that it was named by O. O. Howard for his 
brother C. H. Howard who was wounded at the 
Battle of Fair Oaks, with the colony being named 
for the battle. Ojai was formerly named for 
Charles Nordhoff (1830-1901), a German author 
and citizen, who wrote extensively about the area 
but did not use the name Ojai. Some citizens 
protested, but the movement to change the name 
subsided until 1917 when anti-German senti- 
ment caused the change of many names in the 
United States, Nordhoff being one, approval of 
the change sanctioned by a telegram from 
Senator James D. Phelan in Washington. 

Dates can be difficult to record exactly. 
Different informants will give different ones; 
courthouses move or burn, destroying early doc- 
uments; and some occur without any dating. 
Dates of opening and terminating post offices are 
fairly well documented, having been retained by 
postal officials in Washington and are available if 
the local information is lost, as it too often hap- 
pens. The dates of settling and incorporating are 
not so easily found. Several conflicting dates 
occur in some entries. For instance, Corona was 
incorporated on November 1886, but had been 
named the year before and possibly when the 
town was laid out in 1884. Furthermore, it may 
have been named by Fred Eaton, a young engi- 
neer who named the streets. Emeryville was 
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probably incorporated in 1896 instead of 1897; 
Norco in 1921 rather than 1922: and others 
could be listed, with usually the difference in 
dates seldom more than one year, but still an 
indication that dates need to be checked careful- 
ly. These, however, are quibbles that hardly 
affect the astounding amount of information 
contained in the entries. 

The need for recording of pronunciations has 
long been debated by place-name lexicographers. 
I have yet to see pronunciations handled success- 
fully, for any place name can have many pronun- 
ciations, depending on dialect differences, social 
preferences, personal habits, and local stubborn- 
ness. Since many California place names are 
derived from Spanish, recording of pronuncia- 
tions becomes more important. In addition, 
Spanish is a living language in the United States, 
so pronunciations do differ in areas where both 
Spanish and English speakers live. Bright 
improves on Gudde’s pronunciation key by 
adding additional phonetic symbols that occur in 
other languages. Gudde followed the “Guide to 
Pronunciation” in  Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary, while Bright uses symbols that 
appear in the Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language. Both systems are rather com- 
plicated and not always clear when applied. 
Perhaps a version of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet would have been more appropriate. 

Still the best dictionary on the place names of 
a state, it is definitely improved by Bright's revi- 
sion, a close vetting of the three Gudde editions. 
Stylistically, the text is cleaned, transitions made, 
sentences revised, and information logically 
ordered through time. Bright retained Gudde’s 
format for the “Glossary and Bibliography,” 
extremely helpful in sorting out the different 
Spanish explorers and their memoirs and docu- 
ments. Entries in the text are keyed to the entries 
in this section, obviating the need for endnotes 
separated from a bibliography. Indeed, it is a 
masterful revision, a model of editing and of pro- 
viding information about California places. 

Kelsie B. Harder, Potsdam, New York 


OBITER DICTA 


Onomastica: Ultimate Consonant 
Duplication 
Thomas L. Bernard 


S ome people who have captured the headlines 
recently have included Kenneth Starr, Linda 
Tripp, John Glenn and Trent Lott. Onomastically 
speaking, what do these names have in common? 
You may have noticed that in all four instances 
the last names end in a double consonant. The 
question is “Why»” At first glance there does not 
seem to be any obvious need for such duplica- 
tion, for the names would have the same pronun- 
ciation if they were Star, Trip, Glen, and Lot. 
Why have the names deviated from the conven- 
tional spellings of the words? 

How did it come about that we seem to have 
this rule that when a name has a vowel-consonant 
ending, the last letter should be doubled? In 
most cases the names referred to are fast names, 
but sometimes they would be-first names, as for 
example Diahann Carroll or Redd Foxx. 

Adding to this conundrum is the fact that 
many of these names represent “real” words. The 
four last names given (Star, Trip, Glen and Lot) 
fall into this category as do scores of others; 
examples could include Hogg, Todd, Kidd, 
Swann, Crabb, Pitt, Penn, Mudd, Cobb, Wolff, 
Finn, Budd, Jewell, Garnett, etc. Readers will, 
no doubt, be able to come up with scores of other 
examples. 

The explanation for the phenomenon does 
not seem to lie in the syllabic factor, as we can 
find examples that are monosyllabic (Scott, 
Judd), bisyllabic (Bennett, Kellogg) or trisyllabic 
(Elliott, Marriott) Perhaps it could be that the 
final double consonant serves to differentiate a 
lowly “hog,” for example, from the grander name 
of the Hogg family—and thus is a matter of pres- 
tige and self-esteem. 

Another possible explanation might be found 
the areas of etymology or historical linguistics. 
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Whereas we are inclined to think of this situation 
as being a matter of an added letter, in actual fact 
it may be that for some names it could actually be 
the opposite—namely that one final letter has 
now been abandoned. As those who have studied 
Early or Middle English will know, certain com- 
mon nouns in those eras were historically spelled 
quite differently from the conventional spellings 
of modern times; for example we used to have 
words such as hogge, crabbe, mudde, kidde, 
nunne, cobbe and sterre (star), etc. Those who 
have read Chaucer will have come across 
instances such as these. So, it could be that it is 
the loss of the final e that is responsible for the 
double consonant endings of some of the names 
that we are familiar with today. 


With names of French or Anglo-Norman der- | 


ivation, one can see how the final duplicated con- 
sonant is necessary if one wishes to have the final 
consonant pronounced; such would be the case if 
one wished to be be Bissett rather than Bisset 
(Bissay) or Corbett rather than Corbet (Corbay) 
In such instances the duplicated final letters serve 
a valuable need for the required pronunciation. 
Most articles provide information, insights or 
explanations. The purpose of this article is to 
point out an interesting onomastic anomaly, to 
raise some pertinent questions and to solicit 
input from VERBATIM. readers which might 
shed light on this quite common naming practice. 


Hagge Fo © ovet 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


Another resident, Mr Bert Harding, looks 
after the roses; Mrs Gwen White has her own 
patch to cultivate and a gardener keeps the back 
garden looking beautiful for half a day a week. 
[From the Somerset Standard. Submitted by Mat 
Coward. | 
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More Servings From the Periodic 


Table 


John H. Felts 
Wake Forest University School of Medicine 


n recent years readers of VERBATIM. have 

been led on amusing and informative tours of 
the periodic table of chemical elements by 
Schindler and Humez, but a number of attractive 
by-roads remain unexplored and a few more 
items need to be attended to. To Schindler the 
naming of many common elements “illustrates ... 
complete arbitrariness” and some of Humez’ 
observations about potassium and gunpowder 
beg for embellishment. 

The names given the elements reflect the 
dominating scientific rationale at the time of dis- 
covery and first characterization. Hence astrolog- 
ic and alchemical theory and the practices of 
palmists once influenced the process because 
their practitioners used some of these substances. 
An element named under such conditions could 
solidify its position in nomenclature long before 
it would be adequately characterized physico- 
chemically. For example, the importance of mer- 
cury and lead until recently in medicine may 
reflect earlier beliefs in alchemy and astrology 
about their planetary effects on health. Lead, for 
example was associated with the planet Saturn, a 
connection surviving in sdturnine gout, gout 
caused by chronic lead poisoning. 

The importance of scientific knowledge and 
prevailing linguistic custom is apparent in the 
naming of the alkali-metals. These are listed in 
the first column to the left on the periodic table 
and exhibit a periodicity in their atomic numbers: 
lithium [Li] 3, sodium [Na] 11, potassium [K] 19, 
cesium [Cs] 37, rubidium [Rb] 55, and francium 
[Fr] 87. Lithium was discovered by the Swedish 
chemist, Arvedsen, in 1817 and was so designat- 
ed because it is found in gray stone; early sur- 
geons who “cut for the [bladder] stone” were 
called lithotomists, cholelithiases are gallstones, 
and lithotripsy is a preferred non-invasive treat- 
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ment for kidney stones today. Sodium and potas- 
sium were identified and named by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the British scientist, in 1807. 
Soda, the alkali salt named in 1684, he latinized 
as sodium and derived its symbol, Na, from 
natron, the Greek niter, also the stem for nitro- 
gen. Natron contains sodium carbonate [Na 
9HO3|, sodium bicarbonate [NaHCOs;], and 


varying amounts of sodium sulfate [Na,SO,] and 


common salt [NaCI] but no nitrogen [N]. 
Animal fat, soda, and water yield carbon dioxide 
|CO,| and soap, “Gramma’s lye” of song, on boil- 
ing. Natron was used as a drying agent in 
Egyptian embalming to prevent decomposition 
and later in Europe to preserve fish. The hiero- 
glyph for niter, NTRY, combines Egyptian sym- 
bols for ‘divinity’ and ‘linen bag’. After charac- 
terizing the major constituent of potash, Davy 
named it potassium from ashes left in the pot 
after burning and gave it the symbol, K, latiniz- 
ing the Arabic kali, “ash of plants’. 

Although potassium chloride was once a com- 
mon substitute for sodium-restricted patients 
with congestive heart failure, it is now used pri- 
marily to restore potassium lost in the urine of 
those taking diuretic drugs to increase sodium 
and water excretion. Such treatment can result in 
dangerous depletion of body potassium while too 
much potassium can be dangerous for patients 
with impaired kidney function. 

Rubidium [Ru] and cesium [Cs] were identi- 
fied in 1860 and 1861 by the German chemists, 
Robert Bunsen of the Bunsen burner and Gustav 


Kirchoff. Ru is from the Latin rubidium, ‘red’, 


because it gives red lines on spectroscopic exam- 
ination and Cs from caesium, ‘bluish-gray’, since 
it exhibits blue-gray lines by this technique. 
Francium, the newest member of the group, was 
discovered in France in 1939 by Marguerite 
Perey and named for the country of its discovery 
and discoverer. 

Humez discusses the importance of potassi- 
um and nitrogen in the preparation of gunpow- 
der through the ages. As recently as the 
American Civil War, ancient methods for its man- 


ufacture had to used in the South which lacked 
the manufacturing capacity of the North. This is 
nicely illustrated by the notorious request of 
“John Harralson, Agent, Nitre and Mining 
Bureau” in Selma, Alabama. 


“The Ladies of Selma are respectfully requested to pre- 
serve the chamber lye collected about their premises for 
the purpose of making nitre. A barrel will be sent around 
daily for collecting it.” 


His plea provoked varied responses, two 
poetic. A quatrain from An Appeal to John 
Harralson by an unknown Confederate soldier 
and another from a Unionist reaction follow. 


John Harralson, John Harralson, do pray invent a neater 
And somewhat less immodest mode of making your 
saltpetre; 

For ‘tis an awful idea, John, gunpowdery and cranky, 


That when a lady lifts her shift she’s killing off a Yankee. 


And the Yankee view: 


No wonder that your boys are brave! Who couldn’t be a 
fighter, 

If every time he shot his gun he used his sweetheart’s nitre? 
And, vice-versa, what could make a Yankee soldier sadder 


Than dodging bullets fired by a pretty woman’s bladder? 


| Chamber-lye is considered by the OED to be 
an obsolete term for urine but many such usages 
have survived in the American South and it 
would have been in common use in the 1860's 
when chamber pots were standard in most hous- 
es. John Harralson’s “chamber lye” is not the lye 
of “Gramma’s Lye Soap” in that hers was 
obtained by burning wood and boiling the ashes 
in water for home made soap. | 
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iedivers ¢rowleat wisteiiey 
A Calendrical Sentence Explored 


David G. Armstrong 
Brunswick, Maine 


n the Autumn 1996 issue of VERBATIM (Vol. 

XXIII, No. 2), O. Abootty presented a proce- 
dure for determining the day of the week corre- 
sponding to any particular date, utilizing a calen- 
drical sentence attributed to Rabindranath 
Tagore. It is my purpose here to explore the 
workings of this procedure and of the mysterious 
calendrical sentence. 

The sentence is: WORSHIP GOD AND 
ATTAIN A SOUL DEVOID OF ANGER, PAS- 
SION, AND GUILT. The procedure is as fol- 
lows: add together the year (expressed in four 
digits) and the year divided by four (disregarding 
any remainder). Then, letting the twelve words in 
the calendrical sentence represent, in order, the 
twelve months of the year, find the word corre- 
sponding to the month in question, count the 
number of letters in that word, and add that 
number to the previous sum. Add the numerical 


day of the month. Divide this final sum by seven — 


and consider only the remainder. Match this 
remainder with a code: 0=Friday, 1=Saturday, 
etc., to 6=Thursday. This identifies the day of the 
week corresponding to the given date. 

It is obvious that the sentence attributed to 
Tagore is not uniquely mysterious or mysterious- 
ly unique. Any twelve word sentence having the 
numbers of letters of the successive words in the 
same pattern will do as well. CONFINE YON 
PIG WITHIN A CAGE BEFORE HE BITES 
SOMEONE WHO LIMPS may be lamentably 
~ lacking in philosophical depth and literary merit, 
but it works as a calendrical sentence. 

Note that the last mathematical operation in 
the procedure is to divide by seven and to utilize 
only the remainder. It follows that, for instance, 
any two-letter word in the calendrical sentence 
can be replaced by a word of nine letters (or six- 
teen, if a usable word of that length can be found) 
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without affecting the result. In general, any word 
can be replaced by one that is longer or shorter if 
the difference in the number of letters is seven, 
or a multiple of seven. Having noted this, we may 
now go on to analyze the procedure. 

If every year were exactly 52 weeks long (364 
days) then a particular month and date in any 
year would fall on the same day of the week as in 
any other year. If, for example, January 1 falls on 
a Monday, then December 30 (the 364th day) 
falls on a Sunday, and if the next day were 
January 1 of the next year, it would fall on a 
Monday again. But December 31 usurps that 
Monday and January | now falls on a Tuesday. In 
general, for every date in the year, the corre- 
sponding day of the week advances by one step 
with each passing year. This is taken into account 
in the procedure by using the year as the first 
term in the sum; if this were the only term then 
the remainder after dividing by 7 would cycle 
repeatedly from 0 through 6, each cycle taking 
seven years. 

A leap year has 366 days and so it requires the 
cycle to be pushed ahead by an additional day. 
This is accomplished by the second term in the 
sum, given by dividing the year by 4 and disre- 
garding the remainder. Hence, this term remains 
unchanged for three years, when the remainders 
are 1, 2, and 3, and then increases by one when it 
is a leap year, evenly divisible by 4 with a remain- 
der of zero. O. Abootty’s disclaimer that the sys- 
tem doesn’t work during a leap year is greatly 
overstated. The procedure, in effect, adds in the 
extra day at the beginning of the year, but the 
extra day does not, in fact, occur until F ebruary 
29. Hence, it is necessary, for dates from January 
1 through February 29, to subtract 1 from the 
final sum before dividing by 7. From March | on 
through the rest of the leap year, the system 
works without any special modification. 

The first two terms of the sum provide the 
annual adjustments required. Monthly adjust- 
ments are required as well, and these are provid- 
ed by the calendrical sentence. If every month 
had exactly 28 days, then a given numerical day of 
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the month would fall on the same day of the week 
for any month in the year. However, the months 
are of various lengths and so cumulative adjust- 
ments are required. Since the first two terms 
have provided end-of-the-year adjustments, 
January requires no further adjustment and con- 
sequently the number of letters in the first word 
of the calendrical sentence should be zero. 
However, there is a conceptual difficulty with a 
word of zero letters, and so the first word has 
seven letters instead. January has three extra days 
(beyond the 28 that make up four complete 
weeks) and so the days of the week for February 
must be pushed ahead by three steps; according- 
ly, the second word in the sentence has three let- 
ters. February has 28 days (normally) and so no 
further adjustment is needed for March, which 
requires only the same three day advance; the 
third word in the sentence has three letters. 
March has three extra days so April requires an 
additional advance of three steps, or six altogeth- 
er; the fourth word has six letters. April has two 
extra days, giving a total advance for May of eight 
steps; it is convenient to reduce this by seven and 
use a one letter word for May. June and July 
require four and six letters, respectively. August’s 
nine are reduced by seven to two. Then we have 
five for September, seven for October, ten— 
reduced to three—for November, and five for 
December. 

These adjustments for each month apply the 
corrections required through to the end of the 
previous month. After that, the days of the week 
move along in step with the days of the month 
and so the numerical day of the month is added 
as the last term in the final sum. 

It is important to know that the system as 
given applies to the twentieth century but 
requires corrections for other centuries.| The 
procedure assumes that every year evenly divisi- 
ble by 4 is a leap year, but 1900 (divisible by 4 but 
not by 400) is not a leap year. Hence, dates in the 
nineteenth century require a one day correction, 
adding 1 to the final sum before dividing by 7. 
For the eighteenth century, add 2. For the sev- 


enteenth century, add 3. For the sixteenth centu- 
ry, still add 3, because 1600 is a leap year.” 
Looking ahead, the twenty-first century requires 
no correction because 2000 is a leap year. For the 
twenty-second century, subtract 1 before divid- 
ing by 7; for the twenty-third, subtract 2, etc. 

An alternative centennial correction is to use 
different remainder codes as required for the dif- 
ferent centuries, e.g., for the nineteenth century, 
0=Saturday, 1=Sunday, etc. 

Another modification of the system requires 
no centennial correction and no change in the 
remainder code. Consider our present 
(Gregorian) system of calendarization to be 
extrapolated backwards to zero AD. The year (in 
four digits) used as the first term in the magic 
sum represents the actual total of elapsed years. 

Now replace the second term, which is a 
rough representation of the number of leap 
years, with the actual number. For example, 1998 
divided by four is 499 (disregarding the remain- 
der of 2). But there have been 19 centennial 
years (ending in 00) and only four of them would 
have been leap years (400, 800, 1200, and 1600). 
Applying the required adjustment, 
499-19+4=484. Using 484 as the second term of 
the sum and the code: 0=Saturday, 1=Sunday, 
2=Monday, .. . 6=Friday produces correct results 
for 1998. A similar procedure, with the same 
code, works for any date in any century (except as 
noted in the footnote below). The reason that this 
universal code was previously found to be appli- 
cable to the nineteenth century, without modify- 
ing the second term of the sum, is that the adjust- 
ment -18+4=-14 is evenly divisible by seven and 
can be replaced by zero. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that the universal code corresponds to the 
Mohammedan calendar, in which the weeks start 
on Saturday and end on Friday. 


1. This was not taken into account in the article in the 
August 96 issue of VERBATIM and consequently the day 
of the week of Lincoln’s assassination is erroneously given 
as Thursday; it should be Friday. 

2. Note, however, that not much of the sixteenth century is 
amenable to the use of this system. In March of 1582, Pope 
Gregory XIII established what is now known as the 
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Gregorian calendar, in which years evenly divisible by 100 
are not leap years unless they are also evenly divisible by 
400. In October of that year, an error of ten days which had 
accumulated since the Nicene Council of AD 325, through 
the use of the Julian calendar, was corrected by providing 
that the day after October 4, 1582 should be October 15. 
Hence, this system cannot be used for dates prior to 
October 15, 1582. Great Britain (including its American 
colonies) didn’t adopt the Gregorian calendar until 1750, 
and in 1752 an accumulated error, which by then was 
eleven days, was corrected by having September 2 followed 
directly by September 14. For events occurring in those 
benighted places, the system is not applicable for dates 
prior to September 14, 1752. 
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Family Saga 
Dr. Karl Blau, Middlesex, England 


Mi: brother married two Swedish girls—not 
bigamously, I hasten to add, but one after 
the other, and his second wife is a cultured and 
delightful person. At one time they lived in 
Uppsala, and kindly invited me to stay with them 
for a few days one summer. 

One of my happiest memories of that stay was 
the concert we went to one sunny evening—it 
never seems to get dark during those Swedish 
summer nights—where we were entertained in a 
charming baroque summer pavilion by two young 
musicians playing flute and guitar. It wasn’t only 
the music, the surroundings too were magical, 
and were enjoyed by all the concert-goers both 
before the concert and during the interval, for we 
were in Uppsala university’s botanical garden— 
not any old botanical garden, but the one created 
by Carl von Linné. 

Here were rows upon rows of plant families 
all together: all the veronicas, all the lupins, all 
the roses, all the lobelias—you name them, they 
were there, rank upon rank, in families. But it 
wasn't only a question of “you name them” it was 
a question of von Linné naming them, for it was 
he, perhaps better known as Linnaeus, his own 
Latin name, who gave the Latin names to all the 
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plants, and it is his Latin names we still use 
today—though of course new discoveries have 
added new names to those he came up with. 

Linné was the son of a Swedish curate, born 
in the small town of Rashult in Sweden’s 
Smaland in 1707. He showed a passionate love of 
flowers from an early age, so much so that by the 
age of eight he was known as “the little botanist.” 
Flowers were his toys, his daily companions, his 
friends, and he knew them all by their Swedish 
names. 

But little Carl also had a more serious side to 
his nature. As he learnt more about flowers he 
was struck by how many of them showed family 
resemblances and how in these families there 
were similarities in the form of their component 
parts. This intrigued him and started him think- 
ing about how it might make it easier for people 
to recognise them. 

On his “field trips” during the spring and 
summer he would walk through the lovely 
Swedish countryside looking at wild flowers, 
which he would carefully preserve and painstak- 
ingly record. His first major expedition was to the 
north, to Lappland, where he covered 1600 kilo- 
meters on his wanderings on foot, and which he 
published under the title of Flora Iapponica. 
This was the book which first made his name and 
which won him the attention of the noted 
Swedish scientist Olof Celsius to whom we owe 
the centigrade thermometer. 

In the meantime young Carl proceeded with 
his education: his father at first wanted him to go 
into the church too, but was soon persuaded to 
let him follow his enthusiasm for botany. 
However, he still had to make a living, and so 
Carl went to University to study medicine. 

Linné’s ideas crystallised after this, into an 
attempt to make the naming of plants—and ani- 
mals too—more systematic. He published his 
proposals in his first major work Systema 
Naturae, which formed the basis of what we call 
the “binomial” classification we still use nowa- 
days. Each plant was allocated two names: its 
own species name, but also its family name. Thus 
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you might have Mentha spicata, spearmint, 
Mentha piperita, peppermint, Mentha arvensis, 
corn mint, but also Mentha pulegium, the related 
pennyroyal. 

Linné accepted from the outset that this was 
in a way an artificial system—and it has taken the 
advent of DNA technology to take us beyond that 
into a classification based on the more funda- 
mental genetic structure of the plant—but as a 
system it was perfectly sound, and we have been 
using Linné’s system ever since. The evidence for 
this is in the letters “Linn.” after a plant’s bino- 
mial Latin name, to indicate that it was one of 
those to whom the system’s founder himself first 
gave its classified identity. 

Plant breeders throughout the world owe 
Linné a huge debt of gratitude for making their 
work less confusing and for introducing order 
into a riot of different flowers and plants—and of 
course not only theoretical and applied 
botanists, but applied and theoretical zoologists 
have benefitted from the order and system 
which Linné imposed on what began as an 
unruly biological Babel. 

Wandering through Linné’s own ordered lit- 
tle world in Uppsala’s botanical garden—the 
plants still bear the neat little labels Linné him- 
self wrote out—and listening to the tuneful 
sounds of flute and guitar on that magical sum- 
mer evening, made me appreciate Linné’s 
achievement all the more. He wrote a charming 
account of it in a little book entitled, appropri- 
ately, Hortus Upsaliensis—the Uppsala garden— 
characteristically of course still in Latin. 

In later life he visited many countries, includ- 
ing England in 1736. He married soon after- 
wards, worked as a physician in Stockholm for a 
time, and was eventually awarded the chair of 
botany at the University in his beloved Uppsala. 
He died full of honours in 1778. 

While finding out more about him I came 
across a portrait of Linnaeus painted in 1757, 
when he was raised to the nobility by the King of 
Sweden, and could now style himself “von 
Linné.” The portrait is by the well-known 


Swedish portrait painter Alexander Roslin, and 
shows us a contented-looking man in the prime 
of life with a secret little smile on his lips, as if he 
knew something we didn’t. 

Of course he did: all those Latin flower 
names. 
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The Language Of Plants and 
Flowers 


Ida Holmes-Moss, London, England 


he history of plant nomenclature dates back 

thousands of years. It has its origins in 
ancient times, when Greek and Roman scholars 
named plants according either to their physical 
characteristics and habitat, their medicinal value, 
or as a tribute to one of their deities or mytho- 
logical characters. 

In the first category may be included the sun- 
flower, Helianthus, from helios ‘the sun’ and 
anthos ‘a flower’ and Geranium—the hardy 
crane’s-bill, not to be confused (as it often is) with 
the flamboyant Pelargonium beloved of park 
superintendents and greenhouse owners. The 
name Geranium is derived from geranos ‘a 
crane’, because of the resemblance of the seed 
pods to the beak of that bird. Anemone, from 
anemos ‘the wind’ was the name given to the 
enchanting windflower which waves gracefully in 
the breeze in woodland areas. Hypericum is the 
old Greek name given by Dioscorides to the St. 
John’s Wort or Aaron’s Beard, and Pliny rather 
charmingly named the common buttercup 
Ranunculus because many of its varieties were to 
be found in damp places. 

Among those regarded as having healing 
properties may be included the popular rock 
plant saxifrage, which Pliny named Savxifraga, 
derived from saxum ‘a rock’ and frago ‘to break’, 
because it was thought to have the ability to 
break stones in the bladder. 
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Mythology ranks high in the process of plant 


nomenclature. Of the many names obtained from 
this source may be mentioned Leucothoe, a shrub 
widely distributed in North and South America, 
the Himalayas and Japan, among other countries, 
which commemorates the daughter of the myth- 
ical king Orchamus, who was buried alive by her 
father and transformed into a shrub by Apollo. 
The evergreen Euonymus is named after 
Euonyme, the mother of the Furies, and the 
perennial Achillea with its bright yellow-headed 
flowers immortalizes Achilles (he of the vulnera- 
ble heel). The fiery red Pieris gets its name from 
Pieria, the abode of the Muses. 

Narcissus is perhaps the best known of all the 
flowers whose names have their origin in mythol- 
ogy, and one does not have to be a classical schol- 
ar to know the story of the beautiful youth who 
fell in love with his own reflection and was 
changed into a flower. 

The first known book on plants was written by 
the Greek philosopher Theophrastus, who lived 
about three centuries before Christ and is 
regarded as the founder of botany. He was a pupil 
of Aristotle, whose school in Athens he eventual- 
ly took over. Theophrastus called plants by the 
Greek names current at the time. Remarkably 
many of these have survived to the present day as 


the scientific names of the genera, among them | 


Anemone, Arum, Erica, H: eliotropium, Narcissus 
and Orchis. It was Theophrastus who gave the 
name Lychnis, derived from lychnis ‘a lamp’ to 
the plant we know as Rose Campion, either 
because of the brilliancy of the flowers, or the 
shape of the seed capsule or the calyx. The name 
Ceanothus for the beautiful Californian lilac 
whose densely clustered, rich blue flowers adorn 
our gardens in late spring and early summer was 
likewise his choice as was Linum for the flax. 
After Theophrastus came the Greek physician, 
Dioscorides (AD 64), whose writings on plants 
were standard down to the fifteenth century. 
Next to write authoritatively on the subject 
was the Roman scholar mentioned earlier—Pliny 
the Elder (AD 23-79), whose Historia Naturalis 
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(an encyclopaedic collection of scientific knowl- 
edge in thirty-seven books) gives great attention 
to botany, a subject in which he appears to have 
been deeply interested. 

From the earliest times until the mid 18th 
century, however, there was no definite order in 
the naming of plants. Most botanists used the 
name they liked best, with the result that many 
plants were known by many different names, and 
as the number of species increased, so the names 
became increasingly difficult to remember. The 
species were named by “diagnostic phrases,” which 
sometimes involved a fairly long Latin sentence; 
that is until the mid 18th century, when there burst 
upon the plant world the great Swedish naturalist 
Carl Linnaeus (1707-1778), who brought order out 
of chaos and completely revolutionized the entire 
system of plant nomenclature. 

It is entirely to Linnaeus that we owe our 
modern system of plant naming. Nowadays this 
must be in conformity with the International 
Code of Nomenclature For Cultivated Plants 
(1980) and the International Code of Botanical 
Nomenclature (1988). Latin has been chosen as 
the universal language for naming plants, so that 
the plant hunter from Russia may be on equal 
terms with his opposite number from the United 
Kingdom when it comes to identifying plants and 
flowers. 

Some idea of the character of Linnaeus as a 
human being as well as a great naturalist may be 
gleaned from his book, Lachesis Lapponica, an 
account of his travels in Lapland, which was pub- 
lished in English in 1811 by the Linnaeun Society 
of London. It is impossible not to share some- 
thing of his sense of wonder, almost of awe, at the 
mysterious workings of nature when he writes: 
“Here, also grew hepatica and wood sorrel. Their blossoms 
were all closed. Who has endowed plants with intelligence 
to shut themselves up at the approach of rainP Even when 
the weather changes in a moment from sunshine to rain 
they immediately close.” 

Since Linnaeus established his binomial sys- 
tem many new plants have been discovered by 
intrepid naturalists, botanists and plant hunters, 
who have travelled to distant parts of the globe, 
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enduring privations and often risking their lives 
in their search for hitherto unknown plants and 
seeds to bring back to the home country, where 
they have since grown and become established. 
Plants have accordingly been named after the 
discoverers, among whom may be mentioned 
Leonard Fuchs (1501-1566), whose compendi- 
um on medicinal plants was for long a standard 
work and whose name is perpetuated in the 
genus Fuchsia. 

The Australian honeysuckle, Banksia, was 
named after the English naturalist and former 
President of the Royal Horticultural Society, Sir 
Joseph. Banks (1742-1820) who accompanied 
Captain Cook on his expedition round the world 
and played a major part in the development of 
Kew Gardens. The fragrant yellow Mahonia hon- 
ours an American horticulturist, Bernard 
McMahon (1775-1816). 

People in all walks of life have been honoured 
in this way, from Jean Nicol (1530-1600), an 
agent of the King of France in Portugal, who 
introduced Nicotiana, the tobacco plant into 
France, to a humble clergyman the Rev. Adam 
Buddle, a vicar of Farnbridge in Kent, whose 
name is perpetuated in the beautiful Buddleia, 
commonly known as the “butterfly bush” because 
it is so attractive to these lovely creatures. There 
was an American gentleman called Clinton— 
having no connection, so far as is known, with the 
President—after whom the Clintonia is named. 

One could go on and on almost to infinity 
mentioning those whose names for one reason or 
another live on in a plant or flower. And fresh dis- 
coveries are still being made. As recently as 1998, 
in fact, London Wildlife Trust’s conservation 
manager, Matthew Frith, while on an Earthwatch 
project in the mountains of western Cameroon, 
came across a completely new species of the 
genus Impatiens (popularly known as Busy 
Lizzie), which is to be known as Impatiens frithii, 
after the discoverer. We owe them a great debt of 
gratitude, as we do Linnaeus, whose industry and 
imagination have helped to make identification 
so simple and straightforward. 


A Little Latin is a Dangerous 
Thing 


Pamela Howarth 
Middlesex, England 


hy is it that people who can’t tell an abla- 

tive absolute from the latest flu virus per- 
sist in calling every plant and flower by its Latin 
name? They might be excused on cultural 
grounds if their idea of light bedtime reading 
included the poems of Catullus and “Caesar's 
Gallic Wars.” As it is, most of those tossing gar- 
dener’s Latin around like confetti couldn’t conju- 
gate a verb or decline a noun if their lives 
depended on it. For proof of this you’ve only to 
hear how they mishandle plurals. No, Mr. 
Smarty-pants on the goggle-box, the plural of 
brassica is not brassicas. Rather than set classi- 
cists’ teeth on edge, wouldn't it be better to stick 
to English and call them cabbages? That way 
we ll all know where we are. 


The real danger is that, if young parents copy 
the experts, the next generation won't learn our 
native terms, and we could then lose that rich 
heritage of English flower names, many of which 
date back to Anglo-Saxon times. 


Language, like gardening, is all about the 
survival of the fittest and, sons of the soil though 
they were, our ancestors could be quite roman- 
tic when it came to naming flowers. Only an 
Anglo-Saxon who truly loved it could bestow so 
apt a name as daisy, ‘day's eye’ on the tiny sun- 
centred flower that opens at dawn and closes at 
dusk. To the Anglo-Saxons we also owe names 
like foxglove, crane’s-bill, and honeysuckle, all 
still appropriate after a thousand years. Once in 
a while things took a downward turn when 
names reflected the plant’s preferred habitat. 
From such lapses we get cowslip, ‘cow’s 
slime/dung’ and its more robust cousin oxslip, ‘ox 
slime/dung’. Worst of all is Ladysmock, which 
has nothing to do with ladies or their smocks, but 
means ‘lust in the muck’. 
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Each century contributed its share of names. 
It was the Elizabethans who christened pinks 
after the pinks or deliberate slashes in their cloth- 
ing, which were designed to reveal the brighter, 
more delicate garments underneath. In fact, the 
colour pink took its name from the flower and not 
the other way round. 

Time sometimes plays tricks with words and 
dandelion is a corruption of the French dent de 
lion, ‘lion’s teeth’. 

Whatever their origins, our flower names 
delight the ear and it shouldn’t matter that some 
plants are known by different names in different 
parts of the country as long as they make sense 
to the people who live there. Unfortunately, 
experts use this as an excuse to ram Latin down 
our throats. They say it avoids confusion, but 
what is more confusing than learning alien words 
with no obvious meaning? Tell a child a snow- 
drop is a snowdrop and he’s got it for life. Tell 
him their Latin names and you'll have to tell him 
all over again the next day. . . and the next. . . 
until he loses interest and gives up. Ask a little 
girl if she would like to make a daisy-chain and 
she has some idea of what you're talking about. 
Ask her if she’d like to make a bellis perennis 
chain and she may not even be interested 
enough to ask “What's that?” 
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Experts who protest that they are only inter- 
ested in applying Latin names to cultivated flow- 
ers are talking through their open cloches. All 
flowers originated in the wild and garden vari- 
eties are no more than up-market cousins. 

If they lose their traditional names, what's 
going to happen to all those flowers in literature 
and song? Must future directors of The Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre update the Bard’s work or 
lose their audiences? After all, “Hamlet” is enig- 
matic enough without a half-crazed Ophelia 
uttering a string of obsolete words. The day may 
come when actresses will take centre-stage with, 


“there is viola tricolor that’s for thoughts. . . there’s 
foeniculum for you and aquilegia . . . there’s ruta grave- 
gens 


It gets worse. Ophelia only speaks, but poor 
old Puck will have to fit, “In a primula veris bell 
Tlie,” into the existing music. Fortunately his 
song still rhymes, but what about that young man 
with a bicycle-made-for-two looking for a rhyme 
for bellis perennis? By the time he finds one he 
might have gone off the girl altogether. Come to 
think of it, would anyone get to first base with a 
promise like, “We'll gather syringea vulgaris in 
the Spring again”? 

For anyone who has had enough of garden- 
ers’ Latin the answer lies—not in the soil—but 
with the pen. It’s up to us to tell programme pro- 
ducers that, unless they restore English plant 
names and confine Latin to verbal brackets, 
where it belongs, we'll all switch off. That should 
stop the rot. There’s nothing like a good kick in 
the ratings to bring them to their senses. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


SOFTWARE FOR WRITERS 

Extensive Range of American and UK 
Programs (Demo Disks Available) Compliment 
Your Talent With Software That REALLY Works. 
[From the Writers’ Monthly. Submitted by Mat 
Coward. | 
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Glad to see you back . . . my take from past 
experience is that VERBATIM is interested in 
almost any damn thing re the spoken/written/ 
understood/misunderstood/prescribed/imag- 
ined/whatever word.) 

August Rubrecht’s “Exploring the Lexicon 
With Natives Of North America’ tells a story that 
resonates exactly with (my) experience (in Italy). 
It happened that my best man was Ettore, the 
husband of my wife’s cousin, Lisetta. He was 
from Mestre, near Venice .. . After dinner one 
Sunday, at which a colleague of Ettore’s from 
Genoa was a guest, they got to discussing street 
vendors’ (ubiquitous in Naples then) cries, when 
the man from Genoa said that up there the fish- 
monger said “Donne, mangiate pesce!” He 
couldn't, (nor could Ettore) understand why the 
family practically fell on the floor laughing. Now, 
Lisetta and Ettore had not been long married. 
And their native dialects were at opposite poles 
of such things in Italy. It was a while before 
Lisetta got up the nerve to tell Ettore that, in 
Neapolitan 0 pesc can mean ‘your pecker’! 

Major Thomas M. Bushnell, Jr. 
Melbourne, Florida 


GO 


. . .Regarding the article about the f-word: 
There is one usage I didn’t notice mentioned. 
The infamous Canadian “eh,” is sometimes used 
to punctuate the end of a sentence, with a slight- 
ly raised tone that sounds like a question—usual- 
ly following a statement (that is distinctly not a 
question). E..g., “I went to the store, eh, and got 
some milk, eh(?).” In Montreal, (and perhaps in 
other regions! a topic that demands research), 
typically among teenaged youth, I have heard this 
form of “eh” replaced by “fuck” indiscriminately, 
e.g., “I saw a cool band play on St. Laurent last 
night, fuck.” Go figure. 

Dahlia Scheindlin 


Tel Aviv, Israel 


May I say how delighted I am that VERBATIM. 
has been reincarnated and I wish you and your col- 
leagues the very best of good fortune. 

However, as is my wont, I must point out a 
minor slip on page 11. Please tell Mr. David 
Galef that one is not “called down” from 
University but “sent down.” 

May I also take this opportunity of suggesting 
that you remind Mr. Jesse Sheidlower that his 
subject has been dealt with very thoroughly on 
many occasions by Dr. Reinhold Aman in his 
publication Maledicta. he most recent being 
Volume 12 in 1996, an article on the Historical 
Longevity of one 4-letter word by Rei. R. 
Noguchi. I also, modestly, claim to have con- 
tributed some examples in earlier editions of 
VERBATIM and no doubt this will come to hand 
when the promised index is available. 

Raymond Harris 
London, England 


I enjoyed Judge Newman’s “Word Words.” 
We still need a word to describe words that are 
sometimes antonyms and sometimes synonyms. 

One example from industrial jargon is “light” 
vs “dark.” In the transit field, some companies 
describe a bus that is out of service as “running 
light” [without a load of passengers] and others as 
“running dark” [probably because interior lights 
are off]. 

Dr. Stephen B. Dobrow 
Woodside, New York 


GQ 


Referring to Joan Houston Hall’s article . . . 
she might like to know that ramsugious for 
‘pissed/pie eyed/potted/polluted or paralytic’ sug- 
gests my own word stoshus picked up from 
Irishmen in my own outfit during WWII (I’m a 
vet now in my eighties). I have to think one word 
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comes from the other. It’s not a Newfi-ism—they 
contend that a body’s not drunk “till it falls offa 
the flewer (floor).” 

Red/red up is pure Lancastrian/Yorkshire 
dialect: red the table/red the floor ‘tidy/sweep 
up’. I heard that during WWI years when we 
went to live in the UK while dad was in France. 
The women also red/raddled/holystoned the 
front steps every Monday after washing them 
clean with soap, water, and a hard-bristled hand- 
brush. 

I've heard red the bed ‘prepare it for our 
guest/strip it for clean bedding’. 

Enjoy the new VERBATIM. and look forward 
to subscribing for a long time—as long as the 
MAN UPSTAIRS allows me to keep reading (and 
redding). 

Schmerkase is what we got in the POW hos- 
pital and camp for bread. The stinkiest was fis- 
chkase—also in metallic tubes and spreadable. 

Jay Ames 
Edwards, Ontario 


QO 


VERBATIM Vol. XXIII, No. 4: “On the So- 
called ‘Debate’ Over Black English” (over = 
concerning?) Social commentary? Next, the 
Prez & his girlfriend, right! 

Joel Covell 
San Jose, California 


[Editor's Note: No, VERBATIM will be the only media 
source NOT to discuss the current events in Washington. | 


QO 


First, I wish to say how welcome was the 
arrival of the revived VERBATIM! 

Second, the lead article by Nick Humez was 
great, although I must point out a relatively 
minor, but possibly serious, error therein. On 
page 2, first full paragraph, line 8: “Unlike sodi- 
um, free potassium reacts violently with water, 
liberating gaseous [a striking redundancy!| 
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hydrogen. . .” This statement is not true. Metallic 
sodium indeed reacts violently with water to lib- 
erate hydrogen (which is always gaseous until you 
get the temperature down to ~4 K). Anyone who 
tries to chuck a piece of metallic sodium down 
the drain will reap an unpleasant surprise. True, 
the reaction of metallic potassium with water is 
more violent than that of sodium, but both are 
hefty. 

Third, for the proposed collection of “Best of” 
articles from past issues, I nominate the following 
(from Vol. XVI, No. 2 Autumn 1989) “The 23rd 
Psalm and Me, or Has the Nightingale Become a 
Crow?” by Grace Hollander of Ramathan, Israel. 
I have given copies of this one to people who 
advocate modernized, “improved” versions of the 
Bible. They will tell you that the new version is a 
“more accurate translation.” They need to read 
Mark Twain, The Jumping Frog, translated into 
French and back into English (Collected Tales, 
Sketches, Speeches, & Essays 1852-1 890) to learn 
about “more accurate translations.” 

Anyone wishing to know what a translation 
should be need only refer to Edward Fitzgerald's 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Bob Joyce 

Editorial Coordinator, Organic Reactions 
Sun City Center, Florida 
bjoycorx@aol.com 


QO 


David Galef’s entertaining article “Ups and 
Downs” (VERBATIM, Vol XXIII, No. 4, Autumn 
1998) reminded me of a trial at which I was a wit- 
ness in the nineteen-fifties. I was a serviceman 
for a poultry feed company and had been the first 
person to diagnose an outbreak of chicken pox in 
a chicken farmer’s flock of 2000 chickens. Three- 
quarters of them died. He sued the pharmaceuti- 
cal company that manufactured the vaccine with 
which the birds had been supposedly immunized 
against the disease. One of the witnesses in the 
jury trial was Martin, a professional vaccinator, 
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who had vaccinated those birds. Martin was a 
recent immigrant, a displaced person from Nazi 
persecution. He spoke fair English but the 
idiomatic nuances of the language were beyond 
him. The lawyer for the pharmaceutical company 
was cross-examining him and was trying to indi- 
cate that he, the vaccinator, might actually have 
carried the disease from the farm at which he 
previously worked. One of the questions the 
lawyer asked was, “What did you do with the 
packaging from the vaccine at your previous 
jobr” Martin’s reply: “I burned it down.” The 
startled lawyer asked again, “What did you do?” 
Martin said, “I burned it down.” The courtroom 
was in instant uproar. (You burn down a building 
but you burn up small packaging.) The court ste- 
nographer, keeping a record in shorthand, threw 
her writing implements into the air in disgust. 
The judge finally brought the proceedings back 
to order but it was an entertaining trial. 
Incidentally, the farmer won. 
Erik Nappa 


Jackson, New Jersey 


GQ 


How pleasant to receive VERBATIM for 
Autumn 1998. 

I may be wrong, but the paper looks lighter 
and the print, bolder and larger; or do I just 
imagine this? 

Vd still like to have VERBATIM on tape. 

By the way, I have a complete set of the mag- 
azine, which I’m willing to sell, should there be a 
buyer. 

I very much like your first issue. Nice job! 
And good luck to you always. 

‘David McGrath 
Canoga Park, California 


[Editor's Note: Anyone interested in buying Mr. 
McGrath’s set can write to me and I will forward your let- 
ter. Also, would any reader who knows of any organization 
in the US or UK that puts periodicals on tape for free or 
at cost please contact me? Several people have asked for 
recordings of VERBATIM. And yes, the print is a little 
larger! | 


GQ 


The reason I cancelled my subscription is 
your choice of words to be defined. We all know 
language with most base, nasty, distasteful com- 
ponents, and when we respond to it, we mention 
“that is not the way we talk here.” 

What kind of impression would your first 
copy have on the occupants of a waiting room? 
Must the doctor or lawyer edit carefully each 
issue? 

Walter J. Caron 
Danvers, Massachusetts 


QO 


Science mistakes? 

Who cares?! 

But don’t get your Tom Lehrer wrong! My 
delight in my “ability to to rattle off the first 90- 
odd elements” is not even slightly perverse, and 
has been very valuable in my non-existent career 
as a scientist. It extends to remembering the fol- 
lowing verse: 


There’s sulfur, californium and fermium, berkelium, 
and also mendelevium, einsteinium, nobelium. . . 


Nobelium is number 102. 102 is greater than 
99, even for very large values of the largest exam- 
ple of 90-odd. | 
Welcome back, VERBATIM! 
Richard Factor 
rcf@eventide.com 


+ All right, I care about them, too. In particular, speaking of 
“don’t try this at home,” free sodium also reacts violently 
with water. I don’t believe Na or K have ever been found 
“free.” 

And don’t even get me started on radioactive decay or the 
breakup of the artificial elements! 


GQ 
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I have a friend who seems to be obsessed by 
two orthographic puzzles which might fall into 
VERBATIM’S subject matter: 


1) Why do some languages, i.e., alphabets, 
have upper and lower case letters and others not? 
When and how did the usage arise? 

2) He is also worried about the use of the 
space between words. Perhaps it’s just a legend 
we both heard in high school Latin class, that 
Latin used to be written without spaces. Was this 
true, and if so, what is the history of the space? 
(And was Greek, or anything, ever really written 
boustrophedonically?) 

If you can find someone to address these puz- 
zles, perhaps I can get him to stop asking me. I’m 
curious about them too, but he seems to think I 
know the answers and just won't tell him. 

Barry Goldstein 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


MAG 


DACTYLOLOGIA 


The manual alphabet font used in the borders 
and throughout the text is Gallaudet, a PC font. 
(We converted it for use on the Macintosh with a 
nifty shareware program called TTConverter.) 
This font is ©1991 by David Rakowski, who says 
“The full alphabet and number keys contain 
graphic representations of the corresponding 
American Sign Language alphabet for the deaf. 
The font may be used for learning sign language, 
correspondence using sign language, or whatever 
purpose you dream up.” The font is available 
freely, although the creator suggests that you give 
to the charity of your choice if you use it. 
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The Last Pibroch 


Donald MacIntosh 
Essex, England 


‘From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.’ 
“Canadian Boat Song” 
(Anonymous) 


oe to recall reading many years ago that the 
poem which was to become known as the 
“Canadian Boat Song” was found in an aban- 
doned shack in the Nova Scotian wilderness 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. I hope 
that this is the truth of the matter, for it is in pre- 
cisely such an environment that I would have 
expected such poignant and haunting lines to 
have been conceived. 

But I wait, alert in every sinew, for the javelin 
to come whistling out of the dark. This is an age 
of cynicism, and I am well aware that there is 
likely to be some smart aleck out there some- 
where anxious to inform me that it was actually 
written in, say, the Savoy Hotel in London by an 
obscure English poet following an evening of 
expensive wines and a lifetime of exposure to the 
works of Sir Walter Scott. The carper will be 
wasting his time, however, for I shall jolly well 
refuse to believe him. We Gaels are dreamers, 
and it would require some greater force than the 
dreary pragmatism of ordinary mortals to sepa- 
rate us from our dreams. 

The “Canadian Boat Song” was written in 
English. But no one with even the slightest 
knowledge of the Gael would have had much 
doubt as to its origin. The lilt of the Gaelic is in 
its cadences. Poetry and nostalgia are in the very 
soul of the Hebridean and the further he is away 
from those misty isles of his birth, the more he 
yearns for them. It is not that he is homesick for 
the isles as they are, for even a dreamer such as 
he is aware that reality invariably disappoints. He 
is homesick, rather, for a memory. 
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Following the bloodbath of Culloden, shacks 
were just about the only sort of dwellings in 
which one would have been likely to hear Gaelic 
spoken. Shacks and caves. Certainly not in the 
more opulent homes. The current dearth of 
native Gaelic speakers in Scotland had its begin- 
nings on that terrible day in 1746, for the simple 
reason that this was the day on which the rapid 
decline in the Highland population began. The 
forces of the victorious Duke of Cumberland 
went about their grisly task of mopping up after 
the battle with gusto, executing every man, 
woman and child they came upon who wore the 
tartan and spoke the Gaelic. This was ethnic 
cleansing on a grand scale. 

The London government’s Proclamation 
which followed this initial frenzy of butchery 
read in part: 

“No man or boy within Scotland . . . shall on 
any pretext whatsoever wear or put on clothes 
commonly called Highland clothes, the plaid, 
philabeg or little kilt... or any part of what pecu- 
liarly belongs to the Highland garb . . . and no tar- 
tan or partly coloured plaid shall be used for 
great coats, or for upper coats... .” A first 
offence meant imprisonment for six months; a 
second offence meant deportation overseas. 

Tartan and the Gaelic language went togeth- 
er. While it was relatively easy for the 
Highlanders to dye their clothes in neutral 
shades, adopting the language of another was a 
different matter entirely. The survivors fled to 
the islands and the inhospitable moorlands far to 
the west and the north. 

The ban lasted thirty-five years. By the end 
of that time a generation had gone and, with it, 
much of Scotland’s Gaelic culture. Those 
remaining could have been excused for thinking 
that, after all this time, they were at least safe, 
even if their lifestyles in those island and moor- 
land outposts left much to be desired. Surely not 
even their acquisitive foes could want to drive 
them from those remote lands and acid soils 
from which it was so hard to coax even the most 
basic of livings? 
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They could indeed. The wealthy southern 
landlords had found a way to become even more 
wealthy. They had discovered the moorland 
sheep and the profits to be made therefrom. The 
‘Highland Clearances’ were about to begin. 

This time, there was not even the excuse of an 
uprising for the atrocities that followed. 
Throughout the Highlands and the Hebrides, 
many thousands were evicted from their homes. 
Entire communities of men, women and chil- 
dren, including the old and the infirm, were 
thrown out into the heather and their homes 
pulled down before their eyes to make way for 
the sheep and the needs of the big landowner. 
The clan chiefs to whom, in the old days, the peo- 
ple could have turned for protection, did nothing 
to stop it. Indeed, in all too many cases they even 
helped with the evictions. It should have sur- 
prised no one ; by now those chiefs were little 
more than quislings, paid lackeys of the London 
government, and it was emphatically not in their 
best interests to be seen to be too solicitous about 
the distress of their clansmen. 

The victims of this enforced exodus were 
herded into emigrant ships for the Americas and 
Australasia. The ships were little better than cat- 
tle boats and conditions on board were indescrib- 
able. Many did not make it to their destination, 
dying from cold, dysentery and famine on the 
way. Even for those who did make it, conditions 
at the other end were not much better. The 
“Dundas Warder” newspaper dated the 2nd of 
October 1851 described the arrival in Ontario of 
several thousand Hebrideans : 

“We have been pained beyond measure to wit- 
ness in our streets so many unfortunate 
Highlanders . . . destitute... sick... begging... 
Few can understand English, most of them speak- 
ing only Gaelic... . “ 

The colonies gained immeasurably from the 
hardy few who lived to tell the tale, but the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland have never 
recovered. 

Today, the ‘lone shieling of the misty island’ is 
quite likely to be a guest house owned by some 
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entrepreneur from south of the Antonine Wall, 
and if you care to listen to the accents of most of 
the current bunch of Highland chiefs, you will 
realise at once that theirs is an accent that owes 
its origin to an environment far removed from 
the Caledonia-Stern-And-Wild image of the 
chiefs of old. Not one of today’s clan chiefs can 
truthfully claim more fluency in the Gaelic lan- 
guage than the few words they feel necessary to 
memorise in order to impress visiting dignatories 
and those of the haut monde for whom they 
delight in baring their knees at annual Braemar 
Gatherings or in the rarified atmosphere of the 
Caledonial Ball set in London. 

Try though you may, you won't find too many 
Gaelic speaking crofters among that lot. 

While writing this article I received a letter 
from Donald MacSween, Chief Executive of “An 
Comunn Gaidhealachl’, in response to a query I 
had sent him regarding the current state of the 
Gaelic language in Scotland. I quote his reply, 
verbatim: 

“I am sadly not aware of any Clan Chiefs who 
can speak fluent, or indeed, any Gaelic. Gaelic 
language is currently experiencing a small revival, 
with the growth of Gaelic Television, radio pro- 
grammes, Gaelic Playgroups and Gaelic Medium 
School. There are no Clan Chiefs involved in the 


Gaelic movement.” 


It is interesting to note that the number of 
registered clan chiefs currently in existence is 
one hundred and twenty-two. 

While it is pleasing to see that the Gaelic lan- 
guage appears to be experiencing something of a 
revival through education, I have no particular 
confidence in the long-term effects of this. 
French and German are also taught in our 
schools, but the children do not speak those lan- 
guages outside school hours. Almost everywhere 
in Scotland, English is now the common lan- 
guage. A few hours of forcefed Gaelic each week 
wont alter that fact. Enthusiasts like Mr. 
MacSween do not get the support they deserve. 
When the clan chiefs themselves show such dis- 
dain for everything connected with Gaelic at its 
grass roots, the future looks black indeed. 

Gaelic in Scotland is dying. Like a spent can- 
dle, it will flicker for a time, perhaps even flare 
briefly before the end but the end is inevitable. A 
century from now it will be little more than a 
curiosity. The glens and mountains and islands on 
which it was once spoken so freely will be peo- 
pled by strangers who have nothing in common 
with those colourful clansmen who guarded the 
heritage of the Gael with such dignity and splen- 
dour and pride and ferocity through the cen- 
turies. There will be a greyness about those 
invaders, an Orwellian greyness quite alien to this 
wild and beautiful land they now have the temer- 
ity to call their own. 

But, by then, few will notice and fewer still 
will care. Greyness will have become the norm 
everywhere by that time, and civilization will be 
the poorer for it. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


From the menu of a café in the centre of 
Glasgow: “Ravioli aux tomatoes.” [Submitted by 
Hugh M. Allen, Argyll, Scotland. ] 
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Why Have We Got Have Got? 


August Rubrecht 
(rubreca@uwec.edu) 
University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire 


n a long road trip without a radio last sum- 

mer, I kept my mind occupied looking for an 
answer to a question raised by a chat-room-style 
newspaper column. Writing under the handle 
“Word Merchant of Woodbury,” a contributor 
railed against a “major impediment to [his or her] 
own reading and listening well-being. It is 
haveshas got (a.k.a—tI’ve got, we’ve got, they’ve 
got, he’s got, it’s got)—obviously redundant, cer- 
tainly ungrammatical.”} Though wrong about the 
grammatical status of have got, Word Merchant 

is technically right about its redundancy. 

| Somewhere on Interstate 90 before reaching 
Chicago I asked myself, “Why do we use two 
words where just one would do?” All across the 
Indiana, Ohio, and most of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpikes I kept working out the answer. Now I 
think I’ve got it. 

Part of the reason is grammatical. Most of the 
time, have is an auxiliary verb, so we develop the 
habit of using another verb after it: “She’s 
brought potato salad.” “Ive lost my keys.” “He 
hasn't done his job.” Subconsciously we get the 
feeling have is just not strong enough to carry the 
main verb burden alone. As a result, “She has 
potato salad” and “I have my keys” seem less 
complete somehow than “She’s got potato salad” 
and “I’ve got my keys.” Do saves the day in “He 
doesn’t have a job,” but “He hasn’t a job” sounds 
truly lame in comparison to “He hasn’t got a job.” 

In a few cases, the double grammatical role of 
have can cause confusion; got offers one way to 
clear it up. Take the sentence, “We have canned 
tomatoes.” Did we, at some unspecified time(s), 
preserve tomatoes by canning? Or are we sup- 
plied with canned tomatoes now? One way to 
clarify is to insert the noun determiner some at 
the beginning of the direct object: canned some 
tomatoes or some canned tomatoes. If the speak- 
er means the latter, though, it’s just as clear and 


just as efficient to insert got as the main verb: 
“We've got canned tomatoes.” Unless the speak- 
er is trying to build an iambic line, it sounds just 
as good, too, to most Americans. 

Sound is the other part of the reason. We 
often contract have, but even if we pronounce it 
in full, it hasn’t the auditory magnitude to convey 
how important the concept of possession is. But 
throw in after it a syllable bursting into being 
with the voiced plosive |g], blossoming into the 
open vowel sound [a] and brought to a close with 
the voiceless stop [t]—then you have really got 
something! | 

Such phrases with extra words to give them 
weight are not merely common; they often 
become obligatory, and not just in English. “I 
know not,” with one word per unit of meaning, 
should be enough, but we put in do: “I don't 
know.” The French add a word too. They don’t 
say “Je ne sais,” they top off the phrase with a 
clinching syllable: “Je ne sais pas.” Maybe some- 
day the current emphatic two-syllable English 
negative no way will elbow out plain no. 

Because I realized the Word Merchant of 
Woodbury would not welcome the answer, my 
question amounted to a rhetorical one. Nobody 
cared whether it was answered or not. But 
answering it anyhow helped alleviate some toll- 
road tedium. Trouble is, the answer leads to 
another question: If what I just wrote is true, how 
come we Americans never use had got to mean 
‘possessed’? We would say “I’ve got my keys in 
my hand right now,” but not “I'd got my keys in 
my hand only a minute ago.” 

This question is not rhetorical. No way have I 
got the answer to it. 


‘Bulletin Board,” St. Paul Pioneer Press 3 Aug. 1998: D3. 
Accessible online at www.pioneerplanet.com. Article ID 
9803050245. 
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The First Use of the Latinate 
Adjective Fluxionary in the 


Twentieth Century 


Michele Valerie Ronnick 
Associate Professor 
Wayne State University 


17° the early days of 1930 amid the throes 
of a painful episode of unrequited love for 
actress Sylvia Field, the playwright Clifford 
Odets (1906-1963) confided to his friend Philip 
Lottman in a letter dated January 26, 1930. 
There Odets described his “dismal failure to 
build” himself “into a complete unit . . . to not 
need other people . . . to want nothing, to like iso- 
lation and desolation, to be constantly growing,” 
and “to keep” himself “in a fluxionary” state. 
(from Clifford Odets: American Playwright by 
Margaret Brenman-Gibson, New York, 1981, pp. 
153, 689). 

In his self-assessment Odets employed an 
unusual adjective, namely fluxionary which 
comes from the Latin noun, fluxio, fluxionia (4), 
‘a flood or a flowing’. According to the OED, it 
was used infrequently by English writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries along with 
the adjective fluxional to describe for mathe- 
maticians and scientists something that fluctu- 
ates and is subject to constant change. Both 
adjectives appeared as technical terms, and both 
fell out of circulation in the nineteenth century. 
Examples of fluxionary as fluxional cited by the 
editors are: 1734 The Analyst by George 
Berkeley (1685-1753) “The Great author of the 
Fluxionary Method,” 1763 Method of Increments 
by William Emerson (1701-1782) “some flux- 
ionary quantities have no fluents, but what are 
expressed by series,” and 1831 Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings and Discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton by Sir David Brewster (1781-1868) 
1.2.35 “We find him occupied with his fluxionary 
calculus.” As a thing subject to continuous 
change, the editors supply this trio of citations: 


1748 in London Magazine, June 255/2 “the gen- 


eral ferment . . . in matter whereby all bodies are 
... disposed to undergo those fluxionary changes 
necessary to their generation, growth and corrup- 
tion,” and 1826 Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) 
in Blackwood Magazine 20.738 “appearances . . . 
which, by their very essence, are fluxionary, 
become unnatural when fixed and petrified,” and 
1841 in Blackwood Magazine, v. 49, 416, “all other 
wealth was fluxionary.” The former was the last 
documented use of fluxionary. 

Ninety years later the wordsmith Odets, 
who had a lifelong interest in words and made 
word lists—“a habit he would keep all his life,” 
saw fit to apply the unusual word to a description 
of his emotional state. Thus did Odets’ learned 
adaptation bring a seldom used adjective into 
twentieth-century American letters. 
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The illustrations throughout are by Ivan 
Brunetti, a noted cartoonist and illustrator. He has 
his own comic, Schizo, from Fantagraphics Books, 
and his drawings and comics have appeared in 
Mother Jones and the New York Press. 
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He harbours ambitions to be a gamekeeper, 
likes fishing and is never happier than when 
working as a beater on the grouse moors. “It’s 
absolutely brilliant up there. You can't beat it.” 
[From the Daily Telegraph. Submitted by Mat 
Coward. | 
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And if you’re planning a big office party, don’t 


forget to check how many vegetarians will be 


involved—nothing puts a damper on the party 


mood more than a plate of red meat being put in 
front of a non meat eater (and vice versa, of 
course). [From FosseWay Magazine. Submitted 
by Mat Coward. | 
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EX CATHEDRA 


Many thanks to all those who wrote, called, 
and emailed with their good wishes and their 
reactions to the last issue. As you may have 
noticed (or as you will when you turn the page), 
the puzzles are back! And we have plenty of 
letters and SIC! SIC! SIC! items this go-round as 
well. Please keep them coming, especially by 
email, if possible. The survey results? Next issue. 

Our non-profit status filing with the IRS is 
moving right along. No ruling yet, but we’ve been 
doing our darndest to prove that we are operat- 
ing for the public weal. Some things on the Word, 
Inc., agenda: in late 1999, having back issues 
searchable on the Web, and in late 1999 or 2000, 
a special issue of VERBATIM with a teacher's 
guide for students aged 9-12. In 2000, we’re 
planning a symposium or series thereof on usage 
and words, with speakers and pundits (and pun- 
dits as speakers). Please let us know if you would 
attend, if you know a great venue, or if you want 
to recommend a speaker. 

For the electronically-enabled among you, 
we're also planning some new areas on our web 
page in mid 1999: a “chat” area where you can 
talk about words with fellow devotees, and an 
area where lexicographic projects can post calls 
for volunteers, support, or news. We're certainly 
not limiting ourselves to the above, so let us know 
what you think Word, Inc., and VERBATIM 
should be attempting. 

Thanks for this issue are due to quite a few 
people, but especially to Dr. Gilson, our benefac- 
tor, for his enthusiasm, and to Laurence Urdang 
for his patience in answering my questions! 


Now that the revival of VERBATIM has been 
pretty well bruited about, I have started to get 
plenty of comments, as well as letters and calls, 
about the downward spiral civilization in general, 
and especially the English language, is taking. I 
have to admit, though, that nothing makes me 
more curmudgeonly than randomly applied 
curmudgeonliness. 

I'd like to make a plea for a less scattershot 
approach to deploring changes in English, so that 
we can concentrate our fire on the most worthy 
offenders. 

A short list of things I feel deserve a pass 
because of their utility, humility, or because they 
are just not worth making a fuss over: 

Refuse to get hot over the use of their or they 
as a singular, gender-neutral pronoun, as in 
“Everybody took their books home.” Sure, it may 
sound strange to your ears, but think of the alter- 
natives—the plain his, which despite protests, is 
no longer considered inclusive, or the ballky, 
afterthoughtish “his or her.” Just make a point of 
saying it once a day. 

Also, abandon indignation at the regulariza- 
tion of foreign plurals. It may hurt those with a 
classical education to say indexes instead of 
indices, but it certainly makes life easier and 
gives the word full-fledged English status. 

Quit worrying about the verbification of 
nouns and adjectives. Just revel in the natural 
fecundity of English. Most of the problem is just 
the overuse of a few, such as impact and finalize. 
Join in the fun, verb a few words today. 

What should you save your bile for? How 
about basic illiteracy (not just using the wrong 
word!), overwrought business writing, and, still, 
for a while longer, flaunt for flout. 
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Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle 
No. 79 
Compiled by Cullen 


Across 
What the Governor of Messina’s answer was, 
according to Benedick (11) 
They won't abuse you if you're late (9) 
Upright type managed to acquire a British 
decoration (5) 


Spell leading to Greek conflict - there are more 


than two sides involved (7) 

Tobacco pipe makes friend sick at heart (7) 
Meetings that always end with signs of 
agreement? (6) 

Prodigal son happy with his omniscience (8) 
Excessive effort in making some cricket 
function (8) 

Brief outline—one for each copper (6) 
Concealed gaol-break by a noble Spaniard (7) 


(7) 


Nocturnal creature with a bird in each hand (5) 


Cause of current build-up if one is put in wide 
river (9) 
Arabian Nights entrance court players in the 


kitchen cupboard (6,5) 


Around noon witches, after early start, assemble 


Verbal Analogies 


Dr. P.A. Pomfret 


1. Right: Correct :: Extended forward : ? (7) 

2. Symbol : Mark :: Fruit-refuse in wine-making : ? (4) 

3. Martyr's chapel of honour : Martyrium :: Eye-lotion : ? (9) 

4, Radiation : Rad :: Solar radiation : ? (7) 

5. Part of neck : Nape :: Small gift given to a customer : ? (9) 

6. Factual reporting : Journalism :: Biased reporting : P (14) 

7. Boot of a car : Trunk :: Tips to be shared later : ? (5) 

8. Record covering : Sleeve :: Write begging letters ? (7) 

9. Small branch : ramulus :: A private secretary : ? (7) 

10. Soften : Intereate :: 100% pure : ? (10) 

11. Indian caste : Sudra :: Symbolic hand gestures in 
Indian dance : ? (5) 

12. Causing laughter : Risorial :: Scraping the ground for 
food : ? (8) 

13. A choral response : Antistrophe :: On the border : ? (10) 

14. Side : Lateral :: Same side : ? (11) 

15. Marriage : Misogamist :: Practice the piano : ? (17) 

16. Branching : Furcation :: Putting on makeup? : ? (10) 

17. Cigarette ash : Ashtray :: Candle-drippings : ? (7) 

18. American Indian : Chinook :: Turkish long-stemmed 
pipe : P (7) 

19. Thicket of shrubs : Maquis :: Outline or rough 
sketch : ? (7) 

20. Paper-screen : Shoji :: Chess : (5) 


Down 

1. Aim to include fruit, as promised (7) 

2. Even when he’s leading there are scores in 
front of him (8) 

3. 10 Across probably, he had two brothers older 
than himself (7) 

4.  Giraffe’s not far from Ursa Minor (14) 

5. Shakespearean’s appeal for moray eels, 
under-cooked (4,2,4,4) 

6. Awicked fellow might give them his people’s 
trouble (14) 

7. Student in a nude sex drama masquerading as 
a novelist (9,5) 

9. Writer moved by Desert Storm (4) 

15. Buntings, the whole amount put up in an 
Algerian port, safety first (8) 

17. Metal for a pack-animal to run into (7) 

19. Experts ascribe it’s following a currency’ zero 
loss (7) 

20. A degree of gluttonous cupboard love for 
the porgy (4) 


